


The prime factor in the 
Foundation Program is the 





teacher. 


The quality of education in 
any classroom is determined 
by the personal and profession- 


al competencies of the teacher. 
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In hospitals, offices, stores . . . familiar 

red coolers invite you to pause 

for ice-cold Coca-Cola. When you do, 

you know Ww hat to expect, 

Delicious flavor, unmatched in all the world-- 
wholesome refreshment, pure as sunlight-- 
unvarying quality that has made Coke the 


overwhelming favorite of four generations. 


MCOKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 








Theres this about Coke ... 


“You trust its quality . 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Singing 
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By Pitts, Glenn, Watters, Wersen 
—a complete music program 


for grades 1-8 


An inspiration to both teachers and pupils, this popular series develops 
musical understanding and appreciation at all levels, by means of a de- 
velopmental approach. Beginning with the kindergarten, it uses the spon- 
taneous musical activities found in simple play situations, then gradually 
broadens these activities as the child progresses, to embrace a wide variety 
of musical experiences. Singing, expressing rhythms, creating music and 
musical responses, listening, the playing of instruments, reading poetry, 
harmonizing and dramatizing—all these experiences are woven together to 
make a well-rounded, vital program of music for grades one through eight. 
Available—songbooks, record albums (grades 1-8), ‘“Let’s Sing Records” 


(primary grades), teachers’ guides, piano accompaniments. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay St., Columbus 16 

i Represented by Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky 
Mr. E. Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Kentucky 

Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Kentucky 
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/ncorporalea 
STATIONERS * ENGRAVERS * JEWELERS 
418 WEST MAIN STREET 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS, COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS, DIPLOMAS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS,CALLING CARDS 








by Rebecca Mae Townsend 


@ A Complete Program Available in Worktext Editions for Grades 1-8 and 

Textbook Editions for Grades 3-8. 

@ Provides specific guides to help the child visualize correct letter form, 
height, alignment, spacing, and size. 
@ Isolates skills and provides functional exercises to develop them. 

This series of books utilizes the plan you have always used to help 
a child develop legible handwriting. Organization is on the basis of 
skills to be developed in accordance with ability. Colors — red and blue 
in addition to black and gray — are used for emphasis and ease of under- 
standing. 

In the Worktext Editions, Books 1 and 2 are for manuscript writing 
in grades 1 and 2, Beginning Cursive is for grades 3-4, and Advanced 
Cursive is for grades 5-8. Books 3-8 are non-consumable Textbook Edi- 
tions for cursive writing in grades 3-8. 

Worktext Editions: List, 40c; Net, 30c. 
Textbook Editions: List, 24c; Net, 18c. 
Manual for Series: List, 40c; Net, 30c. 


ACCESSORY MATERIALS FOR THE SERIES: 


THE 

Writing Pads Writing Guides 

Spelling Pads Chart Paper 

Practice Paper Alphabet Cards oe e¢ 

Handwriting Certificates 

Have you seen the new Learn to Talk and Write mats 
and Talking and Writing? These two distinguished PAT TTT TTT 
language workbooks for grades 1 and 2 correlate 


handwriting and language. They feature attractive AUSTIN, TEXAS 
color illustrations. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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Harold Binkley, U of K grad- 
uate, is an instructor in Agricul- 
tural Education at the University 
of Kentucky. Mr. Binkley be- 
lieves in blending theory and 
practice in student teaching. In 
his article on page 15, he explains 
how this can be done. 

A a A 

Louise Combs, a former teach- 
er, is Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, State De- 
partment of Education. She is 
vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Directors of Teachers 
Education and Certification and 
the 1955 program chairman for 
this organization, 

A Aa A 

Marian V. Miller is Health 
Educator for the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Her report to the Kentucky 
School Journal is adapted for the 
editorial appearing on page 8. 

A 7 A 

S. V. Noe has been Administra- 
tive Assistant to the Superintend- 
ent of the Louisville Public 
Schools since 1950. He came to 
Louisville in 1928 and with the 
exception of three years in mili- 
tary service has served Louisville 
schools as junior high principal, 
senior high principal and admin- 
istrative assistant. 

A Aa A 

Mrs. Marie Turner, Superin- 
tendent of Breathitt County 
Schools, has an understanding of 
the need for books in her section 
of the state. She has told a 
typical story which she calls 
Black Beauty Speaks. It begins 
an page Il. 

a a A 

A. J. Beeler, Book Looks; N. 
O. Kimbler, Kimblerquiz and N. 
B. McMillian, KEA staff writer, 
make regular contributions to the 
Journal. 


The cover photograph is by Harold 
M. Lambert. commercial photograph- 
er. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Term Expires 
John Henry Boyd, President, Barbourville 
April 15, 1955 
Carlos Oakley, First Vice President, 
Morganfield April 15, 1955 
Miss Elizabeth Dennis, Second Vice Pres. 
1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
April 15, 1955 


DIRECTORS 


Roy McDonald, Cadiz ............ June 30, 1957 
Mrs. Lillie K. Peyton, Sturgis 

June 30, 1956 
Mitchell Davis, Glasgow ........June 30, 1957 
T. O. Thompson, Bardstown..June 30, 1956 


Mrs. Marguerite Fowler 
1207 Larue, Louisville 13... June 30, 1956 


J. A. Cawood, Harlan ............ June 30, 1957 
Miss Sara Rives, Board of Education, 
1 72) | June 30, 1956 
Verne P. Horne, Paintsville....June 30, 1956 
M. C. Napier, Hazard .......... June 30, 1955 


P. H. Hopkins, Somerset ......June 30, 1955 
Miss Jeannette Pates, 
5 Richmond Avenue, Lexington 
June 30, 1956 
Lyman V. Ginger, Ex officio, Lexington 
April 15, 1955 


STAFF 


J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 

Lillian Lehman, Consultant for Professional 
Services 

N. B. MeMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 


Attention 


KEA Members, 


Louise Combs has prepared for you 
an informational article on The 
Teacher’s Place in the Foundation 
Program, page 9. This should be 
studied carefully by every member of 
the teaching profession in Kentucky. 


Readers of Stories, 


If you read Black Beauty Speaks by 
Mrs. Marie Turner, you will no long- 
er wonder why the Bookmobile pro- 
ject has attracted such a wide follow- 
ing. page 11. 


Local Leaders, 


N. B. MecMillian has prepared for 
the Journal readers a condensation of 
the recommendations made at the 
KEA Leadership Conference at Rich- 
mond, page 17. 
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Meet the ‘train crew” 
that doesnt ride your train! 








Riding along on the train you may catch glimpses of men at work 
out on the tracks or at stations. These men, even though they aren't 
riding on the train with you, are really part of the “train crew” — 
contributing to the safety and comfort you enjoy. 





Here’s one of these men whom you won't 
even see. He’s sitting at a Centralized Traffic 
Control board, on which the position of each 
train is shown by electric lights. By pushing 
buttons or moving levers, he sets signals and 
throws switches, maybe a hundred miles or 
more away, so that your train may pass 
others in safety and without delay. 





After the train has reached its destination, 
still other men have their work to do. The 
engine is taken off for servicing and made 
ready for the return trip. The cars go to the 
coach yard for cleaning, inside and out. Then, 
when all is ready, they are made up once 
again into trains to serve other passengers 
on other journeys. 


All along the line there are other men per- 
forming special services. Some work on the 
tracks to keep them level and smooth. Others 
inspect the train as it passes or as it stops at 
certain stations. These sharp-eyed guardians of 
your safety check the brakes, wheels, bearings, 
couplers and other moving parts to make sure 
that everything is in top-notch working order. 
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Skilled people in shops, offices and stations, 
and all along the line—as well as on the trains 
—work together not only to carry the com- 
merce of the country but also to meet your 
individual transportation needs, comfortably 
and economically —over lines built and main- 
tained by the railroads without expense to 
the taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14. 
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CALENDAR 

October 1-2: Ninth National Con- 
ference of County and Rural Area Su 
perintendents, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Washington, D. C. 

October 4: Rural School Charter 
Day, NEA Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. 

October 4-6: National Conference 
on Rural Education, NEA, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

October 14-17: Regional Confer- 
ence on the Teaching of Science in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. NEA, Lake Texoma, Okla. 

October 22-23: Annual Meeting, 
NEA Committee on International Re- 
lations, Washington, D.C. 

October 24-30: United Nations 
Week, NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations and American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations. 

November 5-6: Southeastern Re- 
gional Conference, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

November 7-13: American Educa- 
tion Week. Theme: “Good Schools 
Are Your Responsibility.” 

November 10-13: Regional Con- 
ference, International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, NEA, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

November 11-13: Leadership Con- 


ference, NEA Department of Elemen- | 


tary School Principals, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

November 25-27: Annual Meeting, 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA, Indianapolis, Ind. 

November 25-27: Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association, a region- 
al association of the United Business 
Education Association, NEA, Little 
Rock. 

November 26-27: Ninth Joint Com- 
mittee Conference, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Washington, 


D.C. 


mas Meeting, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, St. 
Louis (Changed from December 28- 
30). 

December 27-30: Annual Meeting, 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, NEA, and American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

December 28-30: National Meet- 
ing, Speech Association of America, 


NEA, Chicago, TI]. 


Kentucky School Journal 


December 27-29: Fifteenth Christ- | 
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Information 


OFFERING 


Readers of the Kentucky School Journal are in- 
vited to make a careful study of the books, school 
supplies, equipment and services offered through 
our advertisements. Since only a limited amount 
of information can be given through advertising, in- 
terested readers may write letters of inquiry to 
any of the advertisers because they will be glad to 
give you more complete information concerning 
particular items of interest. We appreciate the sup- 
port of our advertisers and urge you to test the 
quality of their merchandise. 

Teachers are invited to check the column, Yours 
for the Asking, for free materials made available 
by our advertisers. This column is featured in the 
Journal each month. 

For your information, the Journal carries a di- 
rectory of Publishers’ Representatives in Kentucky. 
Make the Journal your reference book for these 
names and addresses. 

We consider the advertising services of great im- 
portance to KEA members. 

—L. L. 
S 


Fall meetings of district associations are, or 
should be, important. In many cases the fall meet- 
ing is the only significant activity carried on at the 
district level during the whole year. Thus, the fall 
meeting should be of considerable importance. 

A lot of planning goes into the program of your 
district association meeting. The officers deserve 
your support and cooperation in making it success- 
ful. To spend the time in a movie or on a shopping 
spree is no way to reward their efforts. Plan now 
to attend this year’s meeting—every session of it. 

Last year, many of the fall meetings were slanted 
toward securing action on amending Section 186 of 
the State Constitution. To judge from results at 
the polls last November, the meetings accomplished 
their objective. 

This year, there are two main problems facing 
the profession. These are somewhat intertwined. 
but both deserve mention. As considered and dis- 
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Inspiration 


cussed at the Leadership Conference, the first is 
promoting the next steps in the foundation program, 
and the second is increasing the supply of com- 
petent teachers and stimulating professional growth. 
These should be thoroughly discussed at the dis- 
trict meetings and plans formulated for action at 
the local level. 

For too long a time in KEA, the opportunities 
and responsibilities of the district organization have 
been overlooked. The district should form the 
chief line of communication between the state and 
local groups. It isn’t that state leadership is weak; 
it is just unrealistic to expect the whole job to be 
done from the state level. 

A new insight into this matter was gained by 
those who attended the conference of district lead- 
ers at the University of Kentucky, September 10- 
11. A study was made there of the organizational 
structure of the Kentucky Education Association. 
The roles of district and local associations were 
studied along with those of the various committees 
and commissions and the lines of responsibility 
were traced. 

It seemed the natural thing to expect the district 
organization to serve as an arm of the state staff in 
membership promotion and in assuming respon- 
sibility for areas without local associations. It was 
decided that the district can render much service in 
addition to the fall meeting. 

With this new understanding of the ways in 
which KEA members can work together most ef- 
fectively toward common goals, will come new ac- 
complishments and greater strides forward. Im- 
plicit in this progress, however, is the need for 
greater awareness on the part of each teacher of 
the role to be played by each individual in profes- 
sional organizations. Membership is important, to 
be sure, but the keyword is participation. Partici- 
pation in the labor will bring about participation 
in the fruits of labor that are certain to follow 
united professional effort. 


—N.B.M. 





Cooperation 





in Vaccine Test 


Marian V. Miller, Health Educator, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis reports to the 
Kentucky School Journal that when the new polio 
vaccine was tested in Kentucky last spring, many 
people from many walks of life helped make the 
project a success. “This was the biggest volunteer 
community organization since the 1937 flood,” ac- 
cording to Miss Lula B. McClain, Louisville’s di- 
rector of public health nursing. “A thing of 
beauty and efficiency,” said Dr. J. R. Robinson, 
public health officer, who conceded that the plan- 
ning was done almost entirely by women. 

Assisting physicians and nurses, who volunteered 
their services, were mothers, teachers, Gray Ladies, 
nurses aides, and members of the County Medical 
Auxiliary. In the school clinics of Fayette and 
Jefferson Counties, where some 7,566 children were 
inoculated, there was one volunteer worker for 
every ten children. Professional and lay helpers 
coordinated their efforts to make the operation run 
like clockwork. That this was a medical project 
requiring the utmost accuracy, made it a unique 
venture for lay volunteers. It demonstrated that 
a community can mobilize for the advancement of 
medical science, as it can marshall forces in time 
of war or disaster. 

Teachers especially did a tremendous amount of 
work to make the vaccinations run smoothly. Rea- 
lizing that they were participating in a _history- 
making medical trial, they knew the schools had a 
logical part to play in making this an educational 
experience that would mold attitudes and influence 
behavior for better health. Although they helped 
in many ways — notably record-keeping — their 
major job was preparing the children for their 
participation . . 

Miss Miller points out in the Kentucky counties, 
only children in the second grade were eligible for 
the inoculations, while first- and_third-graders, 
some of whom gave blood samples, served as the 
controls. Before their child could participate, par- 
ents had to sign a request form. While no pressure 
was exerted on parents, they were helped to make 
their decision through a thorough education pro- 
gram. A series of parents’ meetings, called by the 
Board of Health, were held in the schools, and a 
“polio vaccine phone” with a special number was 
installed for the public’s convenience. The result 
was that about 55.9 per cent of the children eligible 
were entered in the trial. This was a high percent- 
age considering that parents were asked to accept 
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a medical procedure which was radically new to 
them. They were assured that the vaccine was safe 
but only the trial could prove without doubt its 
effectiveness. Certainly the faith of many was 
shaken when misinformed persons broadcast er- 
roneous information about the vaccine. Yet across 
the nation, about 59.2 per cent of the children 
eligible reported for the first inoculation, and very 
few dropped out at the second and third. 

Now the results of the test are being hopefully 
awaited by everyone. The vaccine evaluation, in- 
volving some 1,800,000 records, will be made by 
scientists at the University of Michigan under the 
direction of Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr. Final re- 
sults cannot be known until sometime in 1955, some 
months after the 1954 polio season. Then a com- 
parison of the incidence of paralytic polio among 
these children who received the vaccine and those 
who did not, will reveal the vaccine’s effectiveness. 

In terms of money, the vaccine trial was a seri- 
ous drain on the National Foundation’s resources 
—some $7,500,000 in March of Dimes funds. Nor 
is this the end. No one knows what further needs 
will arise before an effective vaccine is’ available 
for everyone. Many new cases of polio occurred in 
the past summer, and many patients from previous 
years need continuing care. Surely the people of 
Kentucky will continue their generous support as 
long as the Foundation’s work is necessary, as they 
supported with hard work and enthusiasm, the test 
of a trial vaccine, concluded Miss Miller. 


—M. V. M. 


KEA and NEA Honor Roll 


COUNTIES INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 


*Fleming *Bardstown 
* Lincoln 


Woodford 


KEA AND NEA PLEDGE LIST 


COUNTIES INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 


* Carter Catlettsburg 
*Fleming Caverna 
*Green *Central City 
* Harlan *Monticello 
Jessamine Pineville 
*McCreary *Prestonsburg 
*Simpson * Shelbyville 
“Somerset 


Vanceburg 


*Indicates NEA 100% 
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Keystone 





By Louise Combs 








The teacher ts the key. 


The Foundation Program en- 
acted into law by the 1954 Gen- 
eral Assembly of Kentucky is a 
symbol of Kentucky’s abiding 
faith in education. It is based on 
documented evidence — the grass 
roots study involving 20,000 per- 
sons — that the people of Ken- 
tucky desire an improved pro- 
gram of education. The program 
includes, therefore, those things 
and the professional personnel 
essential for improved teaching- 
learning conditions and improved 
learning experiences. The whole 
overtone of the Program is that 
of better educational opportuni- 
ties for all. The Foundation Pro- 


~ gram has been called “The Good 


Schools Program.” In Kentucky’s 
concept of a good school program 
a competent teacher is of first im- 
portance. 

The Foundation Program Law 
(KRS 157.320, section 14) de- 
fines “teacher” as follows: 

“Teacher” means any full-time 
regular or special teacher, prin- 
cipal, supervisor, superintendent. 
assistant superintendent, librari- 
an. director of pupil personnel, 
or other full-time member of the 
teaching or professional staff en- 
gaged in the service of the public 
elementary and secondary school 
for whom certification is required 
as a condition of employment. 
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Prime Factor in Instruction 


The quality of instruction in 
any classroom is determined by 
the personal and _ professional 
competencies of those who teach, 
supervise, and administer the 
school program. Dean Ernest O. 
Melby of New York University 
said, “The question of who does 
the teaching is probably the most 
important question of any individ- 
ual’s education.” Programs, serv- 
ices and facilities related to build- 
ings, books, budgets, lunches, 
equipment, materials, transporta- 
tion, supervision, teaching, and 
administration have justification 
only to the degree that they con- 
tribute to the improvement of the 
quality of instruction. 

The Foundation Program is de- 
fined in terms of educational serv- 
ices and facilities, and dollars; 
however, the people knew that the 
quality of these services and the 
extent to which they will be used 
to improve learning conditions 
and learning experiences would 
depend upon the teacher. They, 
therefore, anchored the program 
to a professionally prepared 
teacher. The teacher is the prime 
factor in the Foundation Program 
as reflecied in both facets of the 
Program — the educational facet 
and the financial facet. 

There are two facets to the 


of Foundation Program 





Foundation Program Law. The 
first is an adequate educational 
program to which the teacher is 
the key. The second is a financial 
foundation of support to the edu- 
cational program up to a certain 
quality level. The teacher is the 
keystone in this financial founda- 
tion. In describing the educa- 
tional program the Foundation 
Program Law defines the whole 
scope of educational services and 
facilities considered essential for 
an adequate program of educa- 
tional opportunities. All services 
and facilities conducive to a good 
instructional program are in- 
cluded. The major ones are: a 
competent teacher; a reasonable 
number of pupils per teacher; 
adequate buildings, classrooms, 
equipment and supplies; ade- 


quate instructional materials; ad- 


equate transportation; and com- 


petent supervision, administra- 
tion, and special instructional 
services including teachers of 


music, art, speech, curriculum 
directors, and other instructional 
personnel. These are categorized 
into four blocks: 

1. Instructional services ( profes- 
sional personnel ) 

2. Other current operating serv- 
ices (instructional materials and 
supplies, janitorial and mainten- 
ance service, painting and deco- 
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rating, replacing desks and equip- 
ment, etc.) 

3. School plant facilities (build- 
ings, grounds, new equipment in- 
cluding desks) 

4. Transportation services 

The financial foundation of 
support for undergirding this ad- 
equate educational program up to 
a base level is also defined in 
the same four categories. Thus 
the two facets of the Foundation 
Program are synchronized. 

The foundation Program Law 
focuses at one time on an ade- 
quate program of education and 
at the same time focuses upon a 
financial program of support for 
this program of education up to 
a certain base level in all 224 
districts. The financial founda- 
tion fund is built on a partnership 
basis between the state and local 
districts. The partnership funds 
available for the school year 
1954-55 guarantee the Founda- 
tion Program at a 70% base 
level. 


Classroom Unit Measure 


The Foundation Program Law 
(KRS 157.320, Section 4) defines 
the unit of measurement as fol- 
lows: “Classroom unit” means 
the unit for measuring education- 
al needs for Foundation Program 
purposes. At the very center of 
the Foundation Program is the 
classroom unit. The Foundation 
Program partnership funds are 
allocated for (1) instructional 
services, (2) other current operat- 
ing services, (3) school plant fa- 
cilities in each school system in 
terms of the classroom unit. 
(Funds for (4) transportation 
units, the only other unit of meas- 
urement in the Foundation Pro- 
gram will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal.) Since the 
teacher is by far the largest and 
fullest measure of the school the 
Foundation Program Law is so 
written and so defined that the 
number of classroom units ap- 
proved is equivalent to the num- 
ber of approved teachers. For 
each teacher or for each class- 
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room unit the financial support of 
the educational program in items 
1, 2, and 3 is as follows: 

1. Instructional services — 
$1,500 — 3,500 

2. Other current operating serv- 
ices — $600 

3. School plant facilities—$400 
The amount allocated in items 1, 
2, and 3 is multiplied by the 
number of approved teachers 
(professional personnel) or num- 
ber of classroom units. This sig- 
nificant number, as determined 
by the Foundation Program Law, 
includes the following: 

(a) one basic classroom for each 
teacher and 27 pupils in average 
daily attendance the previous 
year. (See KRS 157.360, Sec- 
tions 2 and 3) 





(b) One additional classroom 
unit for each of the following: 
one approved teacher of home 
economics, one approved teacher 
of agriculture, one approved 
teacher of special education, one 
approved supervisor (See KRS 
157.360, section 7), one ap- 
proved director of pupil person- 
nel (See KRS 157.360, section 
8). 
(c) One additional classroom 
unit for each approved special in- 
structional service personnel. One 
special instructional service per- 
sonnel is allotted for every eight 
basic classroom units and may be 
one of seventeen, including the 
superintendent, principal, libra- 
rian, visiting teachers, and others. 
(See June 17, 1954, State Board 
regulations). For example, if a 
school system has 72 basic units 
in items (a) and in the first 3 of 
items (b) it may be allotted 9 ad- 
ditional special instructional serv- 
ice personnel selected from the 
seventeen types of positions. 

The amount allocated for cur- 
rent operating services ($600) is 


multiplied by the number of class- 
room units (number on approved 
professional staff) and the 
amount allocated for buildings 
and grounds ($400) is multiplied 
by the number of classroom units 
(number on approved profession- 
al staff) ; however, the amount for 
instructional services to be mullti- 
plied by number of classroom 
units varies from $1500 to 
$3500. The qualifications (col- 
lege preparation) makes the dif- 
ference. 


Rank by Qualifications 


The qualifications of one teach- 
er, more than any factor except 
the total number of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance the previous 
year, determine the amount of 
money allocated to a local school 
system. The Foundation Program 
Law includes an apportionment 
scale as follows by which funds 
are allocated: 

Rank I, $3,500; Rank IT, $3,200; 
Rank III, $2,900; Rank IV, 
$2,400; Rank V, $2,100; Rank 
VI, $1,800; Rank VII, $1,500 
This amount per rank is for nine 
months of employment except as 
stated in KRS 157.360, Section 2 
and June 17, 1954, State Board 
regulations. This apportionment 
scale is not a state salary sched- 
ule, but is an allotment plan for 
determining the amount, multi- 
plied by number of teachers in 
each rank, to allot to each school 
district for instructional services. 
The ranks are based on college 
semester hours of preparation 
ranging from zero to 33 in Rank 
VII to 24 semester hours above 
the master’s degree in Rank I. 
When the Foundation Program is 
fully financed, no teacher may 
receive, on basis of local salary 
schedule, less than 90% of the 
rank allotment at her preparation 
level. For instance, when the 
Foundation Program is fully fi- 
nanced, a school system will be 
allotted $3,500 for all teachers 
in Rank I. The total amount 
must be paid according to the 
local salary schedule to the group 

Turn to page 28 
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Black Beauty q 
SPEAKS 86 


The Bookmobile serves all areas of Kentucky. 


I am Black Beauty. I live with 
my family in the Mary B. Gray 
Library. We have just an aver- 
age family of eight thousand. Our 
biggest family problem is to keep 
our backs covered, because we 
roam all over the country side — 
riding in saddle pockets, on a 
mule, and even crossing the 
creeks in a jo-boat. Last week 
was “Clean Make Week.” Most 
of us were scrubbed, patched, 
glued and waxed. We were glad, 
because while we were on the 
tables, our walls and shelves were 
painted in bright colors and we 
even got new draperies and rugs. 
Oh! I forgot to tell you. We all 
live together in one room about 


24 by 24. We are so crowded 


- that it is hard for us to stand erect 


and keep our regular places, but 
most of us go out in the country 
visiting, and sometimes we stay 
two and three weeks at a time. 
I’ve just got to tell you about 
my experience, when I went out 
riding away over in the country in 
“Mary Belle.” If you haven’t 
seen “Mary Belle” she is green 
with nice shelves on the inside 
and she is guided or driven by a 
woman. One day this woman 
came to our house and said some- 
thing to our house-keeper; then 
she walked straight over and 
picked me up and put me in a 
box along with some more of my 
brothers and sisters. We were 
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By Marie Turner 


then taken out and placed on the 
floor of “Mary Belle.” Soon we 
began to roll. This was my first 
time away from home and I was 
really scared! 

We traveled on a paved high- 
way at first; then on a graveled 
road and finally on a dirt road. 
I certainly was glad that I was 
packed securely in a box, because 
those fellows in the shelves bounc- 
ed around so much that I thought 
they were having a game of foot- 
ball. When we stopped, I could 
hear voices; then the door opened 
and several boys and girls came 
in and selected two or three fel- 
lows off the shelves to go home 
with them. I began to think that 
we were going to be left behind, 
when I heard someone say, “Jim, 
you boys come right here. I’ve 
got what you have been asking 
for.” Then Jim took me and 
cuddled me so closely that it 
hurt; then we started walking up 
the holler to his home. I could 
feel Jim moving rapidly from one 
side to the other, so I decided to 
open one eye and see what he was 
doing. He was jumping back and 
forth across the branch because 
that was the only walking path. 
After about thirty minutes, I 
heard a dog barking; then Jim 
gave a keen whistle and in a sec- 
ond “ole Shep” was by his side. 
In a few minutes I could hear the 
pigs squealing and Jim talking 
to the mules. I figured then that 


we were at the end of our journey. 
Jim took me out from under his 
coat and left me stuck in the crack 
of the crib until nearly dark. I 
wondered why, and later I knew 
the reason. 
“Hey, Jim, did you feed that 
cow up in the fer pasture?” 
“No, Pa, Pll go right now.” 
Jim stuck me this time under 
the pillow and away he ran. 
“Pon my word Ma,” said Pa, 
“these youngins don’t want to do 
a lick of work. They ain’t got their 
mind on stock or anything around 
here any more. I aim to go to 
town tomorrow and put a stop to 
this trifling stuff. That book thing 
is destroying the country!” 


5. came back and, as he 
picked me up, Pa yelled, “Git to 
bed, Jim, fer in the morning you 
have to take Jenny (the black 


cow) to that fer pasture before 


you go to school.” Jim got in 
the bed and put me under his 
pillow. We all slept in the same 
room with a big wood fireplace, 
and since it was cold, Pa had put 
plenty of fire wood on the fire. 
Soon Pa was snoring and I felt 
Jim easing me out from under 
the pillow. He read one whole 

chapter by the big fire light. 
Next morning I was hid be- 
tween a big feather bed and a 
straw mattress. Ma looked all 
Turn to page 30 
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Let’s Look at 
Essential Y 


: his article is for you and 


about you—the teacher of Ken- 
tucky’s children. Of course, next 
to the pupil, you are the one in- 
dispensable person in the teach- 
ing program. Without you the 
classroom does not function and 
ceases to exist. But not only are 
you indispensable to the class- 
room learning program, you are 
also the indispensable you in any 
program which your school or 
school system uses to interpret its 
aims, objectives, and accomplish- 
ments to the public which sup- 
ports it. More and more the 
terms “school - community” and 
“school public relations” are be- 
ing used in connection with the 
publicizing of school activities. 
Some of the most overworked 
phrases heard and read today are 
the “Free Enterprise system,” 
“The American Way of Life,” 


and “Public Relations.” They 


are not new expressions but the 
world tensions of the present time 
have given much greater em- 


phasis to their importance. Good 
teachers have always been pro- 
ponents of the American Way of 
Life and also of other things that 
have been accomplished in the 
field of public relations even 
though they might have known 
nothing of the term itself. 


Partnership Conception 


The time has long since past 
when the school house was a 
building on a hill with the figura- 
tive moat around it and a draw 
bridge which lowered to let pupils 
enter and to leave, and was drawn 
against the entrance of all others. 
People now know that the moat 
must be filled and the bridge an- 
chored, for teachers no longer can 
do the job alone. The quicker 
teachers develop the partnership 
concept in education the better off 
all will be. 

Dr. Paul Mort and others at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have done extensive re- 
search in the ways in which the 
various facets of the community 





Recommending: 
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Pupil-Teacher-Parent Conference 


S. V. Noe 


directly affect school quality. 
Their findings indicate that the 
widest possible community parti- 
cipation in all phases of the 
school program should be sought. 
and that one of the most import- 
ant factors influencing school 
quality is the wide participation 
in community affairs by the teach- 
ers themselves. Some excellent 
attempts have been made and 
some excellent results are being 
achieved by such organizations as 
the PTA, the National Citizens 
for the Public 
Schools and its counterparts, the 
state and local councils, service 
clubs, The Advertising Council, 
and other groups. More recently 
many school systems throughout 
the country have been participat- 
ing in B-I-E Days—Business-In- 
dustry-Education programs, An- 
nually, all the teachers in Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County school 
systems are guests for the day of 
many of the community’s leading 
industrialists and business execu- 
tives. They tour their plants, learn 
how they produce their prod- 
ucts, listen to their problems, 
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... the Teacher 


and enjoy their luncheons, It is 
needless to dwell upon the great 
values which can accrue to in- 
dustry by having the teachers 
sympathetic with their problems 
and understanding their opera- 
tions. Nor is it necessary to point 
out the values the teacher receives 
in the form of added classroom 
knowledge and equipment for the 
pupils. There was an agreement 
to cooperate in this program pro- 
vided these same officials return 
the visit by spending a day as 
guests of the schools. These visits 
have been mutually helpful and 
this program is recommended for 
other systems in the state. 


Changing Pattern 


American Education Week pro- 
grams are making great contribu- 
tions in the area of school-com- 
munity understanding. How many 
people can evaluate the present- 
day school, with its present de- 
mands to teach all children from 
social, economic, and ability 
levels, only in the light of the 
school which they attended? They 
do not understand that in order 
for the state to perpetuate itself 
and to improve itself through the 
development of each individual to 
his highest potentialities, it is 
just as important to keep the low 
ability groups in school and work- 
ing at their level with satisfac- 
tions to them as it is to educate 
the mentally, and more frequent- 
ly economically, superior groups. 

Some people do not understand 
this and they level criticism 
against all school groups because 
children are not taught how to 
read and spell when they evaluate 
the achievement of only a seg- 
ment of all the child is taught. 
1954 
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More pupils are being taught to 
do more things better today than 
ever before. Costs of education 
are too well known to the teaching 
profession to need any elabora- 
tion here. It is sufficient to point 
out that there are but few school 
systems in the entire United 
States which do not desperately 
need additional revenue for both 
building programs and for cur- 
rent operating expenses. 

Today there is a greater aware- 
ness of the public schools on the 
part of the public than has been 
the case for a long time. This 
has been brought about by the in- 
creasing cost of education, by 
those community and_ national 
agencies sincerely interested in 
the public school program and by 
numerous educational articles ap- 


By S. V. Noe 


pearing in national publications, 
many of which have been ex- 
tremely critical of one phase or 
another of the school program. 


Create Good Will 


In order to make more effective 
use of this real and potential as- 
sistance and to offset the rash of 
criticism which has appeared in 
the press, there exists a need to 
develop the partnership concept 
to the fullest extent possible. To 
bring about a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of and sup- 
port for the program, school peo- 
ple must focus attention on the 
public very much in the same man- 
ner as industry and business at- 
tempt to create good will through 
public relations programs. School 
people must borrow some of their 
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Visiting Classes is a part of BIE-day program. 
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techniques to encompass the goals 
in this broad field of community 
understandings. 

It should be pointed out that in 
this program teachers do not deal 
with the public but rather with 
several “publics.” There is one 
public or group which constitutes 
the patrons—the parents of the 
children. There is the large tax- 
payer who has no children and 
who takes an interest in the school 
only when he sees his tax bill. 
There are the private and paro- 
chial school publics. There are 
the basketball and football pub- 
lics, ete. All publics must be 
reached. 

What is meant by public rela- 
tions? Does it start in the class- 
room with the teacher? Is it pub- 
licity which informs the public 
through the press, radio, tele- 
vision, Superintendent’s Annual 
Reports, special bulletins, school 
newspapers, and annuals? Is it 
“selling the schools” by the kinds 
of buildings or through the per- 
sonnel? Yes, all of these things 
——but actually good teaching is 
the most important factor in the 
program. Good teaching is good 
public relations and the same 
psychological principles are used 


in both. 


Consider the Classroom 


Yes, it starts in the classroom 
—and it starts with the teacher in 
the classroom—with you. 

What sort of first impression 
did you make on your pupils at 
the opening of school? Did your 
grooming add to your personal 
appearance? Did the neatness 
and orderliness of your desk, at- 
tractive displays of learning ma- 
terials, and inviting reading cor- 
ners create a proper classroom en- 
vironment? What did your chil- 
dren have to report about their 
new teacher—her enthusiasm, her 


friendliness, what she looked like, . 


what she said, what she did? Did 
the older brothers or sisters whom 
you had already taught confirm 
their judgment of you? What 
impressions of you and, there- 
fore, of the school did the parents 
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of your children form? 

How well and how soon in this 
school year will you know your 
pupils, their background, their 
potential abilities, interests, and 
peculiarities? What cumulative 
personnel records did you re- 
ceive, have you studied them, 
were they helpful, what will you 
be able to add to them, and what 
will the next teacher who uses 
them have to say about them? 

In short, the kind of teacher- 
pupil relationship which is es- 
tablished in the first few days or 
weeks of this school year will go 
far in determining the kind of 
year you will have. 

Good teacher-pupil relation- 
ships will create the kind of en- 
vironment necessary for learning 
to take place. There are some 
very simple techniques which 
have been found through years of 
experience and observations of 
teaching which seem to have paid 
great dividends. Take time to 
recognize your pupils as indivi- 
duals, encourage them to talk to 
you, tell you about their interests, 
their hobbies, and their problems. 
A birthday card mailed to each 
pupil on his birthday doesn’t take 
much time but certainly is ap- 
preciated. A Christmas letter 
mailed to parents telling some of 
the better things that Johnny or 
Mary has done during the preced- 
ing months will make Christmas 
much happier for them and their 
parents and will make you a 
much greater person in their 
judgment. A note or a telephone 
call to parents calling attention to 
something that their children have 
done in school doesn’t take long 
but can create lasting good will. 
And don’t base it merely on su- 
perior scholastic achievement. 
Some kindness shown or some 
cooperative act performed by a 
youngster should also be recog- 
nized. 

Next, how well will you apply 
the simple laws of learning to 
your classroom work? Will each 
day’s work be thoroughly 
planned so that all of your pupils 
will understand the purposes back 


of the assignment? Will your } 





planning include the “selling” of | 
the course, the unit, or the day’s | 


assignment to the best of your 
ability? Teachers, first of all, 
you must be good salesmen. You 
must create a desire for the prod- 
uct before you can be successful 
in having it learned with any 
great degree of satisfaction. Will 
there be any pupil-teacher plan- 
ning? Will pupil needs be un- 
derstood? “Do it because I said 
so,” is a poor way to teach. Ex- 
plaining why you teach what you 
teach can pay huge dividends— 
and never, never miss an oppor- 
tunity to explain to the parents 
what you are doing. 

A well-worded note of explana- 
tion attached to home work as- 
signments or to work done in the 
classroom will add to the parent’s 
understanding of and apprecia- 


tion for what you are doing. Bet- | 


ter still, strive to get the parents 


to visit your room and stay long | 
enough to observe your methods | 


and to understand your purposes. 
If they come, for goodness sake, 
make them feel welcome and feel 
that they did you a favor in com- 
ing and not from your attitude 
that you are just tolerating them 
as some “old busy-body” who 
ought to be looking after things 
at home. 

It was stated recently by a per- 
sonnel authority that the success 
of any person on a job depended 
only one fourth upon his technical 
knowledge of that job while three 
fourths of being successful de- 
pended upon his ability to get 
along with his fellow workers— 
the people under him and those 
above him. School teaching is no 


exception to this. You have known | 


scree = 


teachers who were failures be- — 


cause they were unable to estab- 
lish good working relationships 
with their pupils, their fellow 
workers, or the citizens in the 
community. 


Professional Relations 


Then again—how professional 
are you? Do you have pride in 
Turn to page 32 
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in Theory and Practice 





Student Teaching in Agriculture 


The teacher-education program 
in agricultural education at the 
University of Kentucky combines 
in one semester the work in edu- 
cational psychology, method in 
teaching, and student teaching. 
This makes possible the features 
here discussed. The semester’s 
work consists of 18 semester 
hours, and is taken by students in 
the last half of their senior year 
or as graduate work. This en- 
ables the prospective teacher to 
complete all his work in technical 
agriculture and the basic sciences 
prior to student teaching; he can 
put much of this technical knowl- 
edge to use in his student teach- 
ing. The semester block of time 
makes possible the implementa- 
tion of one of the most fundamen- 
tal and pressing needs in teacher 
education—that of getting theory 
and practice experienced at the 
same time. 


Combining Theory and Practice 


Briefly, the semester of work 
in student teaching in vocational 
agriculture consists of the men’s 
working with the University teach- 
er trainer (on-campus) in the 
forenoon four mornings each 
week, followed by their working 
with high school classes in voca- 
tional agriculture in the training 
centers in the afternoon, under 
the supervision of supervising 
teachers. This brings theory and 
practice together theory 
(method) in the morning, fol- 
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lowed by practice in the after- 
noon. Good teacher training in- 
cludes good classroom instruction 
followed by close supervision of 
the practice in the training cen- 
ters. 


Working with Boys and Parents 


Student teachers in vocational 
agriculture get acquainted with 
their students and their parents 
early in the semester. Each stu- 
dent teacher is assigned some ten 
to twelve boys and young men for 
on-farm supervision. Within the 
first two weeks of training, each 
student teacher visits the boys on 
their home farms. Here the stu- 
dent teacher meets and gets ac- 
quainted with the parents and the 
home-farm situation; he contin- 
ues to work with them on the farm 
throughout the semester. Thus 
each student teacher is provided 
an opportunity to develop his 
ability to work with boys and 
their parents and to be of help to 
both during the semester. The 
student teachers teach improved 
farming practices in the class- 
room and supervise the practice 
of the boys in carrying out these 
practices on the home farm. This 
is another case of getting theory 
and_ practice experienced  to- 
gether. 


Conferencing as a Responsibility 


Each student teacher is given 
his “assignment” for teaching far 
enough ahead so that he can make 
adequate preparation. A definite 


effects. 


time and place are set to have a 
conference with the supervising 
teacher, not later than the day be- 
fore he is to teach. The student 
teacher comes to this conference 
well prepared. He goes over his 
lesson plan with the supervising 
teacher and tells him how he in- 
tends to proceed. The conference 
usually ends with the student 
teacher feeling that he has re- 
ceived help in improving his plan. 
He now makes any changes in his 
plan which he feels necessary, be- 
fore he meets the class. 

When the student teacher is 
teaching, he has complete charge 
of the group with all the author- 
ity and responsibility that go with 
it. The supervising teacher does 
not act as a “policeman” who 
maintains order while the student 
teacher instructs the group. The 
supervising teacher observes the 
student teacher teach. He usual- 
ly sits alone at a table in the back 
of the room where he can see and 
hear what goes on. He takes notes, 
notes that will be helpful in the 
after conference. Usually the 
supervising teacher copies what 
is written on the board and re- 
cords any impressions. Sometimes 
he reads the references the boys 
are asked to read, to get an idea 
about the amount of time it takes, 
difficulties likely to be encoun- 
tered, etc. 

The after-teaching conference 
is an important conference. It is 
usually held the day following 
teaching, which gives the student 
teacher time to make an analysis 
of what he did and the results or 
At this conference the 
student teacher is encouraged to 
tell what difficulties he met and 
what he would do differently if 
he were again teaching the class 
under the same circumstances. 
Here, the supervising teacher may 
indicate the good things about the 
procedure and may raise ques- 
tions or points that will cause the 
student teacher to see wherein he 
erred. This is another opportun- 
ity of bringing theory and prac- 
tice together. The student teach- 
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er must be aware of his weakness- 
es if he is to improve. It is here 
that the student teacher is made 
to understand the causes of “bog- 
ging down” or failing in his pro- 
cedure with the group. It is here 
that he is caused to see and use 
the principles of learning as he 
directs the learning process. 

Herein lies the challenge of 
getting theory and practice ex- 
perienced together. 


Observing in Centers 


The on-campus teacher trainer 
spends the afternoons in the train- 
ing centers observing the student 
teachers as they work with their 
classes in the classrooms, in the 
farm shop, and on field trips, or 
as they supervise the farming pro- 
grams of their boys and young 
men. This provides the teacher 
trainer (on campus) an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate his teaching— 
to see first hand if the student 
teachers are getting and using the 
theory. If theory and practice 
are not experienced together, they 
will not be learned together. Ob- 
serving the men work in the cen- 
ters makes possible bringing back 
to the University classroom many 
situations and problems for study 
and discussion. 

It is the responsibility of the 


teacher-training program to see 

Fall Book Fairs 

Are Announced 
Outstanding fall events for 


children, parents and all groups 
concerned with young people are 
the number of large metropolitan 
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that the student teachers partici- 
pate in the many activities of a 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 
Through a co-operative effort of 
all supervising teachers, a list of 
experiences was prepared which 
is provided to all student teach- 
ers. This list is quite complete 
consisting of such major areas as: 
determining teaching objectives, 
teaching high school groups, eval- 
uating teaching-learning, work- 
ing with adult-farmer groups, 
working with young - farmer 
groups, selecting library materi- 
als, guiding boys in selecting and 
planning farming programs, on- 
farm supervision of farming pro- 
grams, directing the FFA activi- 
ties, and working with other 
school people and with agricul- 
tural agencies and organizations. 

Student teachers are provided 
a copy of this list of experiences 
early in the semester. Each man 
keeps a running account of his 
experiences. This list acts as a 
reminder to both the student 
teacher and the supervising teach- 
er so that they may work in many 
experiences that might otherwise 
be overlooked. 


“Round-table” on Saturdays 


Each Saturday morning all stu- 
dent teachers. all supervising 
teachers, and the University 
children’s book fairs being held 
this fall in different parts of the 
country, during or close to Na- 
tional Children’s Book Week, No- 
vember 14-20. They are: the 
Little Rock Children’s Book Fair, 
October 25, 26, 27; the Washing- 
ton Post 5th Annual Children’s 
Book Fair, November 7-14; the 








a 


teacher trainer come together for [ / 


a “round table.” This session 
provides an opportunity for the 
student teachers to bring before 
the group questions or problems 
pertaining to what has occurred 
in the training centers or ques- 
tions that may have arisen in the 
on-campus class during the week. 
Any and all questions pertaining 
to the job of a teacher of agricul- 
ture are in order at this session. 
Following this general session, 
each supervising teacher and his 
student teachers (usually two) get 
together to go over the work of 
the past week and to block out 
work for the week coming up. 


Follow-up Work with 
New Teachers 


Two men alternate between 
working with student teachers in 
vocational agriculture at the Uni- 
versity and the follow-up of these 
persons during their first year on 
the job. That is, one teacher 
trainer works with the men in 
student teaching (on-campus 
classes and supervising teacher 
trainers) at the University for a 
year. The next year this teacher 
trainer follows the same men into 
the field during their first year of 
teaching, while his colleague 
comes in and works with a new 
group in student teaching. 





San Antonio Children’s Book 
Fair, November 8-14; the Chi- 
cago Tribune Second Annual 
Miracle of Books Fair for Boys 
and Girls, November 13-21—ex- 
hibiting 1,500 to 3,000 books. 
All will have special daily pro- 
grams designed for children and 
related to children’s books. 
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Recommendations 


for Individual Al CTl ON 


Report of KEA Leadership Conference as summarized by N. B. McMillian 


-_ groups of from 15 to 
20 persons each gave considera- 
tion to two areas of emphasis in 
the 1954 KEA Leadership Con- 
ference at Richmond. These areas 
were (1) promoting the next 
steps in Kentucky’s Foundation 
Program, and (2) increasing the 
supply of competent teachers and 
stimulating professional growth. 

The deliberations of these sev- 
eral groups were recorded and 
submitted for inclusion in a con- 
ference summary. This summary 
of points discussed and sugges- 
tions for a plan of action was out- 
lined on the final day of the con- 
ference and was printed in the 
conference report. 

The summary is further con- 
densed here for inclusion in the 
Journal in the belief that Journal 
readers might be able to put 
some of the suggestions to im- 
mediate use. While it is of great 
importance that the total task be 
looked upon as a cooperative un- 
dertaking, primary emphasis is 
given here to steps which can be 
taken by individual teachers. 


Area I 


Promoting the next steps in 
Kentucky’s Foundation Program. 

It was the opinion of the con- 
ference groups that the next step 
in Kentucky’s Foundation Pro- 
gram is to secure adequate financ- 
ing of the foundation program 
law. This step can actually be 
taken only by the state legislature 
when it meets in 1956. However, 
there is much that can and must 
he done before that time to make 
sure that the step will be taken. 

The people of Kentucky must 
be aroused to the need for ade- 
quate financing and interested to 
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the point of demanding it. They 
need to elect a governor and a 
legislature who will support the 
program. ‘Teachers can play a 
vital role in this molding of pub- 
lic opinion. They can make up 
a committee to contact candidates 
for the legislature to see how they 
stand. Teachers and parents can 
be urged to register and vote for 
candidates who promise to sup- 
port the program. It should be 
emphasized that this really has 
been the people’s program from 
its very beginning, and ways 
should be developed for keeping 
public interest alive during the 
next two years. 

It is practically self-evident 
that members of the profession 
must understand the basic provi- 
sions of the foundation program 
law and be in substantial agree- 
ment as to its soundness, if they 
are to do a good job in influencing 
others in its favor. Teachers 
should avail themselves of every 
opportunity for learning more 
about the foundation program— 
participate in workshops and con- 
ferences; use materials of the 
KEA, state department of educa- 
tion and Kentucky Council; at- 
tend fall meetings of district as- 
sociations and meetings of the 
local association. Through the 
superintendent’s office, the teach- 
er should learn how his local dis- 
trict will benefit under the pro- 
gram this year and how much 
more it would benefit if the law 
were fully financed. This infor- 
mation can be passed along to 
other teachers, to pupils and to 
parents. 

Pupils constitute one of the 
most efficient lines of communi- 
cation between the teacher and 
the parent. In addition, because 


of their stake in the foundation 
program, they need to know the 
facts, anyway. Units of study on 
the program should be developed 
and taught in the classroom. Ad- 
vantages should be brought out 
so that the pupil sees the promise 
of a brighter future, with less 
crowding, more and varied cours- 
es, extra activities, better build- 
ings, improved transportation and 
such like. To convey these ideas, 
use can be made of assembly pro- 
grams, themes, posters, bulletin 
boards, debates and group dis- 
cussions, 

By thus involving pupils in the 
classroom, some information on 
the program is certain to get 
through to the parent. However, 
parents can be further influenced 
by sending information home by 
pupils and through teacher visits 
to the home. Study groups can 
be organized in the PTA; radio 
and newspapers can be used to 
inform parents. An_ effective 
method would be to show parents 
the actual cost involved in edu- 
cating their children as compared 
with the small amount of taxes 
they pay. Parents, and lay peo- 
ple generally, need to know that 
the enactment of the law did not 


put the foundation program into 


full effect. However, teachers 
need to do a better job so that 
progress can be seen. By giving 
the very best level of service pos- 
sible with the means now at hand, 
it lends more strength to the prom- 
ise that a much better job could 
be done with the coming of great- 
er financial support. 


Area Il 
Increasing the supply of com- 


petent teachers and _ stimulating 
professional growth. 
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The vital problem of increas- 
ing the supply of teachers, and of 
improving those we have, elicited 
a number of suggestions from the 
conference groups. As a possible 
guide to a line of attack on the 
problem, reasons for the present 
teacher shortage were investigat- 
ed. Some of those mentioned 
were increased birthrate, inad- 
equate salaries, poor working 
conditions, lack of respect and 
prestige, leaving for other states, 
leaving for other professions. 

To relieve the shortage, it was 
decided that additional teachers 
might be obtained through the fol- 
lowing actions: encourage more 
high school students to attend col- 
lege and become teachers, appeal 
to returning veterans to prepare 
for teaching, encourage upgrad- 
ing of emergency teachers, con- 
tact those who have certificates 
but have never taught, convert 
liberal arts graduates who are not 
prepared for teaching, bring 
about return of those who have 
left the profession through mar- 
riage, following another vocation, 
or expiration of certificate. 

The teacher plays an important 
role in teacher recruitment mere- 
ly by being a good teacher. A 
happy, satisfied, well-adjusted 
teacher is the best advertisement 
the profession can have. Much 
of the basis for this happy teacher 
is a result of administrative ac- 
tion in providing good working 
conditions, but much can be done 
by the teacher to set up and main- 
tain a happy, harmonious atmos- 
phere in the classroom. The pupil 
is favorably impressed by a good 
pupil-teacher relationship. This 
“recruitment by example” can be 
fostered through an_ attractive 
classroom, a teacher who is care- 
ful of personal appearance, in- 
dividualized instruction, demo- 
cratic procedure, and a really 
top-notch job of teaching. Per- 
haps a word should be said also 
against “suitcase teachers.” Good 
public relations cannot be estab- 
lished by teachers who are not 
willing to become a part of the 
community. 
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Higher standards attract better 
people. The matter of raising 
standards is largely in other 
hands, of course, but individual 
teachers can help by advocating 
stricter requirements. They can 
also make suggestions for the im- 
provement of the teacher-educa- 
tion curriculum. 

Teachers can help in keeping 
the profession and the public in- 
formed by passing along mate- 
rials from national organizations 
and other states. A materials list 
could be made available to key 
people. The films, “What Great- 
er Gift” and “All God’s Chil- 
dren” could be borrowed from 
the KEA and shown to commun- 
ity groups. Pupils can help with 
the public relations program. 
Radio, TV, and newspapers can 
be used to report achievements of 
pupils and of the school. As the 
people of the state come to under- 
stand and appreciate the addi- 
tional services to be provided 
under a fully financed foundation 
program, they will be more likely 
to encourage new persons to enter 
the profession. 

Efforts should be made to en- 
large and strengthen the Future 
Teacher program in high schools 
and colleges. Students should be 
given opportunity for teaching ex- 
periences in the classroom, Pros- 
pective teachers should be identi- 
fied early in their school career 
through a good guidance pro- 
gram. Teachers, through person- 
al invitation, should encourage 
able students to consider teaching 
as a profession. The attractive, 
romantic side of teaching should 
be portrayed and the brighter 
future now ahead as a result of 
the foundation program should 
he pointed out. The tremendous 
opportunity for rendering service 
as a teacher should not be over- 
looked. Perhaps the greatest re- 
cruitment device is for those now 
teaching to set an example of high 
quality teaching and genuine en- 
thusiasm for the work. 

To stimulate _ professional 
growth among members of the 
teaching profession of the state, 


also, a good example is one of the 
best methods for a teacher to use. 
Take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to do advanced study, to 
join and participate in _profes- 


sional organizations. Point out 
to other teachers the advantages 
of such membership, such as serv- 
ices, publications, unity of action, 
exchange of ideas. Older teach- 
ers should take the responsibility 
of showing new teachers these ad- 
vantages. 

Teachers should at all times 
take a professional attitude to- 
ward their work. Teachers who 
go shopping or to the movies dur- 
ing professional meetings, or who 
stay home to clean house or take 
it easy when they should be at- 
tending a meeting are liabilities 
to the profession. The public sees 
the teacher’s lack of interest in 
his profession and loses respect 
for the profession. 

A teacher should welcome 
every opportunity for assuming 
responsibility in the local associa- 
tion, whether it be as an officer, 
committee member or just one of 
the group. There is much work 
to be done—enough for everyone. 
Working hard individually and 
as a member of the team, teach- 
ers can actually build a profes- 
sion of which all can be proud. 
Editor’s Note: 

A more complete report of the 
Leadership Conference may be 


obtained from the KEA office. 


Visit Your Schools 

American Education Week No- 
vember 7-13. General theme: 
Good schools are your responsi- 
bility. 

Daily topics: Sunday, Novem- 
ber 7—Ideals To Live By. Mon- 
day, November 8—Teachers for 
Tomorrow. Tuesday, November 
9—Investing in Good Schools. 
Wednesday, November 10— 
Working Together for Good 
Schools. Thursday, November 
11—Fflective Citizenship. — Fri- 
day, November 12—Teaching the 
Fundamentals Today. Saturday, 
November 13—How Good Are 
Your Schools? 
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THE FLENENTARY-PRINCIAL 
a re wee & oor 


Mrs. Alma McLean 
President D.E.S.P. 


For the past three years at its 
annual conference the Kentucky 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals has presented a Scroll 
to an educator who has made an 
outstanding contribution to ele- 
mentary education in Kentucky. 

In 1952 Mrs. May K. Duncan 
of the University of Kentucky was 
awarded the Scroll at a tea held 
in her honor at the Fine Arts 
Building in Lexington. At this 
same place in 1953 Miss Mae 
Hanson, formerly of the training 
school at Eastern State College, 
Richmond, was given the award 
at a tea held in her honor. 

In 1954 Miss Rubie E. Smith 
of the faculty of Murray State 
College was given the Scroll at a 
dinner meeting held at Murray 
during the annual conference 
held by the association at Murray. 

Perhaps you know some one 
who has made an outstanding or 
unusual contribution to elemen- 
tary education in Kentucky. Do 
vou have an educator to recom- 
mend for this award? If so, will 
you please contact the representa- 
tive from your educational dis- 
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trict and ask him to bring your 
suggestion to the Executive Board 
of the organization. Any mem- 
ber of the Kentucky State Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals is eligible to suggest names 
for consideration for this out- 
standing award, 





Please mail your membership 
dues of $1.00 to Miss Mary 
Louise Poage, 8th Avenue School, 
Dayton, Kentucky. Along with 
the dollar send name of school, 
also school and home address. 
Mail your dues today. 

Mail your news items to Mrs. 
R. H. Harris, 306 Ridgeway 
Road, Lexington, Kentucky. We 
need that news item, send it now. 


“Relaxing yet thought-provok- 
ing! What fun and what food!” 
These were the expressions used 
to describe the Conference on 
Child Development, sponsored by 
the Commission of Elementary 
Schools and attended by 110 peo- 
ple, on the campus of Berea Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Warren Ketchem of the 
University of Michigan was the 
consultant for the entire meeting. 
His discussions were challenging. 
So much interest was expressed in 
Dr. Ketchem’s talk, “My Favorite 
Books on Child Development” 
that he repeated this discussion 
for those unable to hear it at the 
regularly scheduled time. 

For diversified approaches to 
the conference subject, “Child 
Development,” book _ reviews, 
films, filmstrips, small group dis- 
cussions, and special teaching 
skills were programmed. 

To help those working on prob- 
lems of child development during 
the conference, or just browsing, 
Berea College and the University 
of Kentucky libraries placed 
books on Child Study, in its many 
phases, at the disposal of the con- 
ference. 

The recreation of the “Mixer 
Committee” and the evening story 
hours and square dancing under 
the direction of Frank Smith of 
Berea were enjoyed immensely. 


Berea College is to be com- 
mended for its cooperation for the 
success of this 1954 Child Devel- 
opment Conference. The Com- 
mission of Elementary Schools 
and those who enjoyed Berea’s 
hospitality wish to say, “Thank 
You, and a successful centennial 
year in 1955”, 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals congratulates 
the KEA on the appointment of 
Dr. N. B. McMillian as a member 
of their staff. This is a forward 
step of significance and the De- 
partment is looking toward close 
cooperation with Dr. MeMillian 
and KEA. 


The University of Louisville 
conducted a workshop this sum- 
mer on, “Problems of Elementary 
School Principals.” Dr. Joe 
Wilkes served as leader and many 
administrators of Louisville and 
Jefferson County school systems 
acted as consultants. 

One purpose of the workship 
was to explore the feasibility of- 
fering graduate training for prin- 
cipals and others above the Mas- 
ter’s level, yet short of the Doc- 
torate. The findings of the work- 
shop have been published in mim- 
eograph form. It was the belief 
of those attending the workshop 
that such a program would be 
helpful. Jefferson County already 
recognizes it on its salary sched- 
ule as training received above the 
Master’s level. 

The University of Louisville al- 
so conducted a workshop for sub- 
stitute teachers. This was the 
third year for such a workshop. 
It was led by Frank H. Stallings, 
principal of Hazelwood School. 


Classroom teachers are to be 
elected to the Classroom Teach- 
ers’ Board at the fall meetings in 
the following districts: First Dis- 
trict, Fourth District, Northern 
Kentucky, Eastern Kentucky, No. 
2, Central Kentucky, No. 2. 
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Kentucky Novels 


Lovers of Kentucky literature are 
always eager for new novels to add 
to the ever-increasing store of books 
with a Kentucky locale and peopled 
with natives of the state. In recent 
months two especially good ones have 
appeared. 

A good Kentucky novel is Dan’'l 
Boone Kissed Me by Felix Holt. Dut- 
ton. $3. 

The author. who has recently died, 
also wrote the phenomenally success- 
ful Gabriel Horn, which has been re- 
leased in a Young People’s Edition. 
This new book is not one to put into 
the hands of young readers, but 
teachers and others will find it a 
favorite story to re-tell and to give a 
wonderful flavor of its time. 

The Jackson Purchase region of 
Kentucky in 1840 provides the setting 
of Dan’l Boone Kissed Me. It is the 
story of Pappy Duke and his family. 
a story of a variety of emotions as 
experienced in frontier life. There 
is humor, and the book is not with- 
out pathos. Felix Holt has written 
another fine novel of the Kentucky 
country he knows and loves so well. 
Here is an authentic voice of America 





Felix Holt 
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speaking with American speech and 
telling us that ambition is good when 
it is not coupled with selfish pride. 
that learning must be applied to life 
and the understanding of life, that 
love transcends all economic castes 
and barriers. 

Outstanding is The Dollmaker by 
Harriette Arnow. Macmillan. $5. 

Mrs. Arnow attended Berea Col- 
lege, taught for a time in Pulaski 
County, and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. A few years ago 
her Hunter’s Horn was a tremendous 
success, and this latest book has also 
been widely acclaimed and proposed 
for the Pulitzer Prize novel award 
for 1954. 

The Dollmaker is the story of Gertie 
Nevils, who because of complications 
during World War II was transplant- 
ed from the fertility of life in the 
Kentucky mountains to a barren ex- 
istence in a Detroit housing project. 
The story, fundamentally a sad one, 
is of her struggles there with herself, 
her family, her neighbors. life. And 
all the while defeat in her fight is in- 
evitable. Gertie is saved by one thing: 
in times of greatest stress she returns 
to her carving in cherry of an image 
of Christ, whose face she never 
finished. The carving and the cherry 
figure are symbolic of Gertie’s needs 
and personality. 

Among the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of The Dollmaker are the 
magnificent portrayal of the central 
figure, expert handling of a difficult 
dialect, beautiful and authentic de- 
scriptions, and a rare kind of writing 
which one seldom encounters. The 
Dollmaker is a book in a million. 


Textbooks 


Helping Others, Sailing Ahead, and 
Moving Forward by Leary, Reichert. 
and Reely. Lippincott. 

These books in the Time to Read 
Series. obviously prepared for grades 
4, 5, and 6, are attractive in every 
respect. The stories and poems are 
grouped according to big topics, and 
they represent some of the best of 


our writers for young people. Each 
is attractively illustrated. 

From Here On by Husband and 
Bright and All Around the Land by 
Colburn. Lippincott. 

These tests are part of the Reading 
for Life anthologies, and they are in- 
deed commendable. 
teen-agers, they emphasize the mod- 
ern writer but include some of the 
old masters. Selections are grouped 
according to major units; the pat- 
tern is set by unit introductions, se- 
lection introductions, selection exer- 


Designed for 


cises, and unit tests. 





Harriette Arnow 


Reading Roundup, Book I, by Witty. 
Peterson, and Parker. Heath. $3. 

This is the seventh grade book of 
a new basal reading—literature ser- 
ies, and a very good one it is. Selec- 
tions represent a variety of subjects 
and authors grouped under such 
headings as Ourselves and Others and 
Animal Parade. Illustrations are also 
attractive and teaching-learning aids 
are adequate. 
Let’s Drive Right by Maxwell Halsey. 
Scott. Foresman. $3.48. 

Superior is the word for this book 
for high driver-education 
courses. The format is pleasing, and 


school 


there are study aids, reading lists. 
cartoons, charts, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs. 
Adventuring in Home Living by 
Hatcher and Andrews. Heath $3.60. 
This is the first in a series of three 
all-purpose secondary school home- 
making texts, “planned for boys and 
girls in early adolescence.” It is com- 
plete. modern, sensibly and _ interest- 
ingly presented and a superior book 
in every respect. 
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Food for Better Living, Revised Edi- 
tion, by McDermott, Trilling, and 
Nicholas. Lippincott. 

The popularity of this text is not 
difficult to understand. It shows the 
relationship between food and family 
life and presents valuable information 
in a most effective way. 
Trigonometry by W. L. Hart. Heath. 
$3.75. 

Designed particularly for students 

who plan to continue their mathema- 
tical studies in college, this book pro- 
vides all the fundamentals of geo- 
metry with an abundance of explana- 
tions and examples. 
Physics for the New Age by Carleton, 
Williams, and Buell and Chemistry 
for the New Age by Carleton, Carpen- 
ter, and Woline. Lippincott. 

Brought up to the minute are the 
revised editions of two particularly 
good science texts. There are in- 
numerable illustrations and _ other 
teaching devices to make the books 
colorful in appearance and content. 
Elementary Tool Design by Elmer B. 
Benson. Bennett. $4.76. 

Though no words are wasted in this 
text, the conciseness and clarity of 
presentation make it ample in its en- 
tirety. Diagrams, etc., are also good. 
Creative Mechanical Drawing—Basic 
by Oval S. Harrison. American Tech- 
nical Society. 

A good workbook-like introduction 

to the fundamentals and usages of 
mechanical drawing. 
Science for Here and Now and Sci- 
ence Far and Near by Herman and 
Nina Schneider. Heath. $1.92 and 
$2.20. 

Lucky are the second and _ third 
graders who will learn science from 


There 


are fascinating stories and beautiful 


books as attractive as these. 


pictures to teach a world of immense- 
ly important material. 

Biology for You, 3rd Edition, by 
Vance and Miller. Lippincott. 

There are illustrations on almost 
every page of this book, and they 
match in excellence the content, com- 
plete and clear throughout. 

The Wonder Book of Wonders and 
The Wonder Book of Science. John 
deGraff Inc. $3.75 each. 

Many hours may be spent profit- 
ably in the classroom or library or at 
home poring over these books of 
“wonderful facts” with lots of pic- 
tures and simple explanations. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 341 N. 
Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 

Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, 
Kentucky. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, 507 
Nutwood, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

F, E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair. 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Leslie L. Frick. 28 West 5th Street, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins. Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee, 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Kentucky. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
Clay, Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—William G. 
Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 

Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 
690 East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Ind. 

Wayne Shrum, 315 N. Franklin Road, In- 
dianapolis 19, Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Troquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson. 936 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37, Kentucky. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville, Kentucky. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row. Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Bar- 
ber, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, 
THlinois. 

Science Research Associates—Eleanor M. Leis, 
P. O. Box 4225, Jackson, Misssissippi. 
Scott. Foresman and Company—J. Ray Bin- 

ford, Versailles, Kentucky. 
Rosalie Ewing, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Ine.— 

Bobby E. Jones, Box 322, Lawrenceburg, 
Kentucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 

South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Waiterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company—Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 





















To help your 
students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 
... or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 


Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear, 
simple introduction to the subject 
of menstruation. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” 
explains menstruation in a teen- 
age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 

“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers many ques- 
tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 











For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5466-10, Milltown, N. J., Or 
mail coupon. 
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1. Q. Is Social Security for teach- 
ers? 

A. Direct comparisons show the 
disadvantage of Social Security and 
the advantage of Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System. 

Take two young people, each 





23 years old, one under Social Se- 
curity and the other under the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System with starting 
salaries of $2,400.00 and final sal- 
aries of $4,800.00. 

The one under Social Security 
would qualify for less than $1,200.00 





WORKBOOKS 
AND 


HANDBOOKS 


for use with 
your 
State 
Adopted 





BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
Grades 9 through 12 


Here are Workbooks and Handbooks that are complete in themselves . . . 
can be used independently or tied into any basic English program. 


e They develop all the basic language skills . . . stress pupil application 
of these skills in oral activities, proofreading, original writing 


e They provide drill and practice materials that emphasize “learning 
by doing" (the use of language skills in many situations) 


e They offer a complete testing program — inventory tests, check 
tests, mastery tests — and special scoring forms for students. 


For full details, write to 


Kow, Peterson aud Company 


Evanston, Illinois 
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at age 65; the one under the Teachers’ 
Retirement System would qualify for 
$2,400.00 at age 61. 

The one under Social Security 
could not take another job paying 
over $1,200.00 a year, while the 
teacher could take any job, and prob- 
ably qualify for Social Security bene- 
fits under that job. 

If the one under Social Secur- 
ity becomes disabled, he must wait to 
age 65 to receive any benefits. 

If the teacher after age 43 
becomes disabled (20 years of serv- 
ice), he is eligible for an annuity. 
The teacher would also be eligible to 
retire voluntarily after 30 years, i.e. 
at age 53, with an annuity of about 
1/3 of the average salary for the 
best five consecutive years. In case 
of death, the one under Social Se- 
curity would have a death benefit 
equal to three monthly payments (and 
if there were dependent surviving 
children under age 18, a benefit for 
them). 

In case of death before retire- 
ment, the one under Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System would have a death 
benefit equal to all contributions plus 
3 per cent compound interest. 

The approximate cost to the 
one under Social Security would be 
2 per cent of salary to 314 per cent 
of salary up to $4,200.00 (H.R. 
7199); the cost to the one under 
Teachers’ Retirement System, 3 per 
cent to age 30; 4 per cent to age 40; 
and 5 per cent thereafter. 


2. Q. Fair to all? 

A. Teachers feel that the length 
of time the OASI Tax is paid should 
have some weight in calculating the 
amount of the benefits. The longer 
one is covered under OASI, the less 
likely he is to get a maximum, or a 
desirable benefit, since any years for 
which the tax is not paid are still 
counted in calculating the salary base 
and reduces the amount of the salary 
base. Persons who qualify by work- 
ing six quarters, or other short pe- 
riod, get the advantage. In the orig- 
inal Law, 1 per cent of the salary 
base was added to the benefits for 
each year the tax was paid, but this 
was repealed in 1939. 


3. Q. Have you read the survey? 
A. The teachers had a survey 
made which covered more than 15.- 
000 teachers to find out the ratio of 
extra benefits that they would re- 
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ceive if they were under Social Se- 
curity. This survey was made last 
year. It was found that if the teach- 
ers of Kentucky were under OASI, 
they would pay in about $1.78 for 
each $1.00 of extra benefits received, 
assuming protection of children as 
having a value equal to the amount 
they would receive if the father was 
deceased. There are some groups of 
teachers who would particularly bene- 
fit under OASI, and they are the 5 
per cent to 10 per cent older teachers, 
and the 11 per cent who have small 
children. All the other categories 
would either pay for coverage they 
already have, pay a double tax, or 
pay at the rate of the head of a fam- 
ily and receive only the return of a 
primary benefit. 


4. Q. Could you lose? 

A. The assets of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System approximate $28,- 
000.00 and are increasing rapidly. 
Under the old Law, prospective bene- 
fits due the present state faculty will 
exceed $75,000,000.00, plus interest 
accumulations. Calculations have 
not been made for the new Law, but 
it will far exceed $75,000,000.00. 
Teachers hesitate to do anything 
which will jeopardize the assets and 
benefits from their Retirement Sys- 
tem. 


5. Q. Is it your T.R.S.? 

A. Teachers feel a great pride in 
our own Retirement System and the 
nearness to their Retirement Board 
which they do not feel toward the 
Washington Bureau. Personal at- 
tention is possible under the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System. 


6. Q. What do the teachers of these 
states say? 

A. The six states that have co- 
ordinated their Retirement Systems 
with Social Security are Delaware, 
lowa, Mississippi, Oregon, Virginia, 
and Wyoming. In every case the Re- 
tirement System was either (1) in 
financial difficulty, (2) very poor, 
(3) or political pressure was applied 
to effect the change. In no case did 
the teachers have a vote as to what 
they preferred. In every case the 
teachers will pay more for retirement 
and are guaranteed only “no reduc- 
tion in benefits.” Teachers already 
retired were not affected. In Dela- 
ware, previously, the State paid all 
the cost of annuities; in Mississippi, 
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Iowa, and Wyoming their Retirement 
Systems were very poor from every 
standpoint. In Virginia they had a 
good Retirement System but the State 
wanted the teachers under Social Se- 
curity for temporary economy rea- 
sons. 


7. Q. Has the 
studied ? 

A. The National Education As- 
sociation; the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement; the Southern 
Council on Teacher Retirement; the 
National Conference on Public Em- 


proposition been 







HADDEN FILMS INCORPORATED 
422 West Liberty Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Exclusive Dealers for the Schoolimaster 500 


ployees’ Retirement Administration; 
the International Association of Fire 
Fighters; the Fraternal Order of 
Police, have all studied the question 
of coverage under Social Security 
thoroughly, and all do not want it. 
They recommend that people who 
have a retirement system keep it, 
free from all interference by Social 
Security Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance. These organizations would 
he the first to recommend Social Se- 
curity if it were an advantage. 


8. Q. Why? 


FREE FILMSTRIP 
PREVIEW WITH 
THE MATCHLESS 


School Master 





$9850 


Complete with slide 
changer and case. 


Catalog and Booklet 


SVE Educational Catalog lists and describes 
hundreds of filmstrips and slidesets. ‘Teaching With A Filmstrip” 
is an informative and helpful booklet. Both are available at no cost. 


Ask for your personal copy. 


You can see the Schoolmaster 500 






perform, and preview your 
choice of filmstrips at your 

own desk without charge or 
obligation. Tell us the 

subject areas in which you are 
interested, and we will bring 

to you a Selection of appropriate 


SVE filmstrips and a Schoolmaster 500 


projector at your convenience. 
Call or write us today... see 


these outstanding teaching aids in action. 
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A. Why are 750,000 teachers, as 
many municipal employees, 2,000,- 
000 Civil Service employees, and all 
policemen and firemen, and many 
others, trying hard to prevent Social 
Security coverage if it is such a good 
thing for them? 


9. Q. Can the Retirement Act be 
amended if necessary ? 

A. It is not possible to discuss in 
full a comparison of Social Security 
OASI and the Teachers’ Retirement 
System. Questions will be answered 
promptly. The philosophy of Social 
Security OASI is welfare with finan- 
cial support from worker and employ- 
er for the purpose of reducing the 
Old Age Assistance rolls and ex- 
penditures for dependent children. 
The philosophy of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System is quite different, but 
mainly to improve instruction by 
building up a reserve while the teach- 
er serves the profession, and with 
which to provide an annuity upon 
voluntary retirement, or retirement 
for disability. 

Social Security is inflexible and 
much depends upon age in 1951; 
Teachers’ Retirement System is flex- 
ible and lends itself better to the 


needs of a professional group. The 
Retirement Act may be amended to 
include, at small cost, any desirable 
features of the Social Security Law, 
such as survivors benefits for chil- 
dren. 


10. Q. Are you informed? 

A. You may be voting as to 
whether you want or do not want 
Social Security in two years. The 
Retirement Office cannot compete 
with the Washington Bureau in press. 
radio, and television promotion. Each 
teacher should think this matter 
through early, asking questions on 
any part not understood. Every as- 
sociation should have a Retirement 
Committee to study both Social Se- 
curity and the Teachers’ Retirement 
System in order that the right de- 
cision may be made. Millions of dol- 
lars may be involved in the decision 
you make, and it is easier to lose 
than it is to gain. 





Annual Meeting, National 
Council for Teachers of English, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, November 
25, 26. Membership goals — 
50,000 by 1960. 





9th Grade Social Studies 


W orld History 


American History 


government 





A New and Outstanding 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


A new 9th grade social studies text which develops better 
citizenship. 1954 Copyright. 


MAN'S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


A new world history text which can be read and under- 
stood. Emphasis is placed on the growth and achieve- 
ments of man. 1954 Copyright. 


OUR NATION'S STORY 


A new American history text with emphasis on modern 
American history. 1954 Copyright. 


11th and 12th grade Government and Civics 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


A new American government text which develops re- 
spect for and a determination to maintain our form of 


(Write for Descriptive Circulars) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Iuklings 

During the interview with Dean 
Jones, Sam stated quite candidly 
his reason for coming to college: 
“According to Mother it’s to fit 
me for the presidency; by Uncle 
Jim’s version, it’s to sow wild 
oats; my sister Helen says it’s 
to get a chum for her to marry, 
and Dad said, Go to college, son, 
and bankrupt the family.” Are 
my reasons acceptable, Dean? 











Small boy: “I’m not afraid to 
go to the hospital. Ill be brave 
and take my medicine, but Mom, 
they're not going to palm off a 
baby on me like they did for you. 
I want a pup.” 


Doctor to a nervous woman: 
Are you afraid of—say a mouse? 
Woman: Heavens, no, I prom- 
ised to love, honor, and obey one. 


During Book Week the teacher 
was trying to interest Johnny in 
reading one of the new books on 
the table. 

Teacher: 
lo read?” 

Pupil: “Oh, Joe Palooka, Li'l 
Abner and Terry and the Pir- 
ates,” he answered. 

Teacher: “Don’t you like such 
things as O’Henry?” she in- 
quired, hoping he would evince 
appreciation of good literature. 


“What do you like 


Pupil: “Nope, the nuts get in 
my teeth, Dll take something 
else.” 

Willy was sobbing _ bitterly 


when he told the teacher between 
sobs, “I don’t like school and | 
have to stay here until I’m six- 
teen! “Don’t let that worry you,” 
said the teacher, “I have to stay 
here until I’m sixty-five.” 

Teacher: “Your son is the 
brightest boy in my classroom but 
also the most mischievous. What 
shall I do?” 

Mother: “Do whatever you 
please. I’m having my own 
troubles with his father.” 
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Mrs. Beulah Fontaine was a 
member of the Committee on 
Standards of the National Coun- 
cil for the Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education which met in Dal- 
las, Texas, on September 19 and 
20. Other members of the com- 
mittee are: Chairman L. D. Has- 
kew, Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas, Wal- 
do Lessenger, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit; F. Floyd Herr, 
Director of Certification and Col- 
lege Accreditation, Kansas; Her- 
bert P. Lauterback, Field Repre- 
sentative, Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Association; Lucien Kinney, 
Professor of Education, Stanford 
University, California; Charles J. 
Turck, President, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Millard Gladfelter, Vice Presi- 
dent and Provost of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 

The function of this committee 
is to adapt the present excellent 
standards and schedules of the 
American Association of Colleges 





GREYHOUN D. 
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News and Views 


for Teacher Education and pre- 
pare them for use as the stand- 
ards of the NCATE which started 
its official work on July 1, 1954. 

Recognition of teaching as a 
major profession and provision 
by all institutions preparing per- 
sonnel for this profession of pro- 
grams, facilities, and other re- 
sources adequate to insure profes- 
sional competence are goals to be 
achieved by the National Council. 

Functions to be served have 
been outlined as: to formulate 
standards for teacher preparation 
through continuous research and 
through consideration of the rec- 
ommendations of all organiza- 
tions concerned with the improve- 
ment of the preparation of teach- 
ers; to devise ways and means of 
evaluating institutional programs 
of teacher education by the appli- 
cation of these standards on the 





request of an institution, or state 
authority responsible for the ac- 
creditation desired by the institu- 
tion; to publish lists of institu- 
tions accredited by the Council. 


Approximately 150 teachers, 
supervisors and administrators 
attended the workshop on action 
research sponsored by the Ken- 
tucky Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 
The workshop was held August 9, 
10 and 11 at the University of 
Kentucky. 

Theme of the meeting was “De- 
veloping leadership for the im- 
provement of instruction through 
cooperative action research.” Dr. 
Robert Fleming, University of 
Tennessee, who served last year 
as coordinator of research for the 
national ASCD, gave the keynote 
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| would like special 
information on a tour to: 2. 


when you travel in the amazing new 


Scenicruiser 


Get ready to experience the smoothest, most 
thrilling travel in highway history—when you 
step aboard Greyhound’s luxurious new 
Scenicruiser! A great fleet of 500 Scenicruisers 
is scheduled for service—scores are now in op- 
eration, bringing you such advanced features 
as these: 
@ RAISED OBSERVATION DECK—for unparalleled 
sightseeing, right, left, forward—overhead! 
@ COMPLETE WASHROOM FACILITIES—with wash 
basin, toilet, mirror, other conveniences. 
@ GENTLE AIR SUSPENSION RIDE— Rubber-nylon 
air bellows replace metal springs, absorb road 
shock, vibration. 


FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 


Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. for 
full-color map — with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 
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GENIE* HANDIPAINT—The 
amazing powder for finger, 
brush and tool painting, and 
for screen and other printing. 


Have you used Genie Handi- 
paint lately? New advanced 
techniques of manufacture are 
now producing a vastly im- 
proved, free-flowing, ultra- 
creamy paint of vivid, intense, 
jewel-like color. Even after 
Genie Handipaint has been 
pre-mixed and the finished 
work allowed to dry, the colors 
remain brilliant as ever. 


Ideal for experimental and ex- 
ploratory work, Genie Handi- 
paint comes in a convenient, 
waste-preventing, shaker-top 
canister in 4 oz. and 8 oz. sizes, 
in 6 non-toxic, inexpensive 
colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky 
is Lewis R. Burruss 
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address and served as chief con- 
sultant for the workshop. 

Action research, a term rela- 
tively unfamiliar to most teach- 
ers, was explained as a way of 
working—a method of solving 
problems. By illustration and 
through discussion, plans were 
evolved for use in identifying and 
solving problems at the local 
level. Evaluations of the work- 
shop in its various aspects were 
given by Dr. Lyman Ginger, Miss 
Margaret Clayton and Mrs. Edna 
Lindle. 

Plans were made for publish- 
ing a workshop report in the form 
of a guide book to action re- 
search. Dr. Frank M. Dickey, 
president of the group, has an- 
nounced that the annual meeting, 
usually held in the fall, probably 
will not be held until late spring 
so that the effects of the work- 
shop will have more time to be 
felt. The spring meeting then 
would be given over to reporting 
on projects initiated as a result 
of the workshop. 


Businessmen of Fulton, Ky., 
and East Fulton, Tenn., are meet- 
ing in a restaurant every Monday 
at 7:30 a.m. these days for break- 
fast and for prayers. Eleven men 
attended the first session. Two 
months later, regular attendants 
numbered about 60, says Wash- 
ington Report, the weekly news- 
paper published by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
which dug into the story. The 
two Fultons have a combined pop- 
ulation of about 6,000. 

The devotionals, including 
breakfast, last for 30 minutes, 
opening with prayers led by a 
minister; thereafter, the minister 
speaks briefly, and the event con- 
cludes with another prayer in 
which all participate. 

To some people, said Washing- 
ton Report, in its account of the 
proceedings, “that may seem like 
a flimsy bulwark against the 
troubles of the week, but it is the 
deep undercurrent of faith that 
makes the devotionals memor- 
able.” Fulton businessmen say 


“these meetings give me greater 
confidence in myself and more 
faith in God”; “you feel re- 
freshed, eager and spiritually fit 
to tackle your problems”; “the 
services are developing a spirit of 
co-operation among us.” 

Lorine L. Hughes, managing 
director of the Fulton Chamber of 
Commerce, said the businessmen 
recognize that by improving them- 
selves as individuals, they will 
strengthen their community. 

Inspired by the Fulton de- 
votionals, similar services have 
been started in La Center, Ky., 
and Cairo, Ill., and other cities 
have inquired of Fulton for pro- 
cedural data. The FULTON 
DAILY LEADER observed edi- 
torially that “what a vast change 
would be wrought if every com- 
munity in the world were to fol- 
low Fulton’s example with a 
weekly devotional period for its 
businessmen.” 


In the fall district meetings 
elections will be held for the pur- 
pose of electing TEPS members 
in the following districts: Fifth 
District, Middle Cumberland, 
Upper Kentucky River and North- 
ern Kentucky. 

Members of the TEPS com- 
mission believe that you share 
with them a feeling of pride in 
the contributions of the TEPS 
commission to the profession and 
to the total school program. They 
believe also that the profession 
will adequately dispatch its re- 
sponsibility in the democratic 
method of selecting the district 
representatives. It is to be hoped 
that the constituents in the various 
districts will exercise considered 
judgments in these selections. The 
progress of the _ professional 
standards movement depends to 
a large degree upon the caliber 
of TEPS activities carried on 
within the respective districts. The 
task of district TEPS representa- 
tive demands a background know- 
ledge of and an abounding in- 
terest in the whole area of teach- 
er education and_ professional 
standards. 
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1s Mews to Us 


[hese are announcements by 
the manufacturers of new products 
which we believe will be of pro- 
fessional interest to educators. 
Data-Guides are a series of solid 
plastic review cards that are hole- 
punched to fit standard notebooks. 
Authored by leading educators at 
Columbia University, each Guide 
is an authoritative digest of the 
basic material of a school subject. 
Printed in three colors on solid 
plastic, they have a permanent 
laminated finish that will with- 
stand the roughest day-to-day 
handling. Included in the titles 
now available are: Basic Algebra, 
High School Physics, High School 
Chemistry, American Histor y, 
French Grammar, Spanish Gram- 
mar, English Grammar, Modern 
European History. Cost 69¢ each, 
retail. Available through school 
or bookstores. (Student Market- 
ing Institute, 375 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York) Number- 





aid, the American Abacus de- 
signed by Dr. Andrew F. Schott, 
Ph.D., Arithmetic Specialist, is 
proving an effective tool of learn- 
ing, especially in grades 1-6. De- 
signed in colorful plastic, it is 
capable of handling numbers up 
to 100,000. The units, tens, hun- 
dreds, thousands, and_ten-thou- 
sands “columns” have counters 
of different colors which slide on 
plastic rods. Can be used to add, 
subtract, multiply and divide. 
Zero as a place holder, carrying 
and borrowing are easily under- 
stood when it is used. Children 
enjoy arithmetic when they use 
this new tool of learning. Price 
$2.00. ( Peerless Mfg. & Distribut- 
ing, Inc., Waukesha, Wisconsin) 
Mecco Portable Potters Wheel, 
especially designed for students 
and for the amateur hobbyist. De- 
signed to fit practically any type 
of electric home food mixer. It 
will not scratch or harm the 
mixer, due to a rubber padding 
that also provides vibrationless 
floating power. Weighs 4 lbs; 





approximately 7” x 11” x 9”; 
readily demountable and easily 
stored. Power from the mixer 
delivers a smooth, positive turn- 
ing action at consistent, controlla- 
ble speeds. Money-back guaran- 
tee for $14.95 postpaid. (Mecco 
Industries, Marine Enterprises, 
Inc., Pasadena 24, Maryland) 
Mixer Magnesound, a magnetic 
attachment for the new Victor 
16 mm Projector, enables users 
to add sound to either silent film 
or to sound film. It professional- 
ly records voice and music simul- 
taneously. Individual inputs for 
mnicrophone and phonograph have 
separate volume controls for per- 
fectly coordinated mixing versa- 
tility. Then Mixer Magnesound 
not only records but plays back 
immediately or erases and re-re- 
cords in one simple easy opera- 
tion. Unit is designed for attach- 
ment to all older Victor Sound 
Projectors as well as the newly 
engineered, newly styled 1954 
model. (Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Davenport, Iowa) 








A PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENT WRITES: 


“Today when the uttermost parts of the earth are closer to us than San 
Francisco was fifty years ago, when the front pages of newspapers are full 
of world news, and when high schools and colleges still neglect geography, 
the duty of schoolmen to place more rather than less stress on geography in 
the grades is imperative.” 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


is the main objective of 


STULL and HATCHS NEW GEOGRAPHIES, 


With the Storied Background of Each Nation Woven into the Text 


SCORES OF COLORED PLATES AND MAPS 


Each Book Carefully Tested by Elementary Teachers for its Appropriate Grade Level 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 2231 South Park Way, Chicago 16 


LARGE CLEAR TYPE 
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of teachers whose preparation 
falls in Rank I, but the teacher 
with less experience may receive 
only 90% of $3,500. On the 
other hand, local revenue over 
and beyond that required in the 
partnership fund of the Founda- 


tion Program may be used in sal- 
aries and thus increasing the 
teacher's salary well beyond the 
$3,500. All teachers holding 
emergency certificates are classi- 
fied no higher than Rank V. In 
the grass-roots study the people 
said, overwhelmingly, that they 
wanted competent teachers, and 
five out of six said that all teach- 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


An idea we hope you find interesting and helpful 





Stamp Collecting 


HOW TO UTILIZE AS NEW TEACHING AID 


Areal American hobby—stamp collecting—encircles an estimated 10 million boys 
and girls. Based on 8 years’ experience, Juanita H. Hughes of Oklahoma City 
gives, below, value of schools linking in with this interest 


In hobby of stamp col- 
lecting are many situ- 
ations involving use of 
numbers. . Stamps ex- 
pose child to world-wide postal rates. 
From this child picks up foreign terms 
and valuations.. Forming a Stamp 
Bank Club to buy stamps requires 
use of simple bookkeeping with 
debit-credit columns and separate 
record sheet for each member. Also 
teaches business-like methods. 


Study-skills in reading increase. Child 
turns to stamp handbook for help in 

«classifying and to atlas and 
f reference books for desired 
and necessary information. 


° 


sv 


WHEN YOU’RE HOME ofter a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


28 





Child enjoys the research 
that stamps invite. It’s fun 
to center on topical subject. 
Stamps depict animal, 
plant, bird-life. They com- 
memorate authors, artists, scientists. 
They record historic flights, expedi- 
tions, explorations. 


Visit to post office is natural outcome. 
And is an aid in social studies. 


Booklet: postaGE STAMPS OF THE UNITED 
sTATES 1847-1953 opens up fine, thrilling 
new avenues to learning. 211 pages. 
With descriptive detail and infor- 
mation. Over 600 reproductions of 
stamps. Just write to U. Ss. GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washing- 


ton, D.C, 65c postpaid. 









ers should be college graduates. 
The allotment of funds for salary 
purposes in proportion to addi- 
tional college preparation reflect+ 
the faith of the people in growing 
teachers — teachers who continue 
to add to their preparation and to 
their professional competence. 
This plan offers tremendous in- 
centive to teachers to continue 
their preparation and to local 
systems to strive for the best 
teachers for their classrooms. For 
example, a typical county system 
this year, while the program is 
only 70 per cent financed, is re- 
quired to contribute to the part- 
nership fund of the Foundation 
Program $160,661.95. The total] 
instructional salaries in this par- 
ticular county under the Founda- 
tion Program amounts to $395.- 
374.54 according to the 1953-54 
training level of teachers under a 
fully financed program. If all 
the teachers in that county should 
have in 1955-56 their master’s de- 
grees, the amount allotted that 
system for instructional salaries 
from the Foundation Fund would 
amount to $478,720.00. The re- 
quired local effort would remain 
the same provided the tax wealth 
throughout the state and in that 
particular county remained con- 
stant. With all factors remaining 
the same except the increase in 
qualifications of teachers, the sys- 
tem would receive for instruction- 
al salaries alone an additional 
$83,345.46 without any increase 
in local support to the Foundation 
Fund. This places a premium on 
teacher preparation, the focus of 
which is quality instruction. 


Hope of Foundation Program 


The Foundation Program is 
full of hope and promise for im- 
proved educational opportunities 
for Kentucky’s youth, but this will 
be an empty hope and limited op- 
portunities unless there is an ade- 
quate supply of competent teach- 
ers to build the hope, to develop 
the opportunities, and to imple- 
ment the program in each class- 
room unit. 
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The items listed below should 
be ordered promptly if you want 
to be certain of receiving them. 
Orders for material listed in last 
year’s columns can not be filled 
now. Time will always be saved 
by writing directly to the adver- 
tisers. The coupon is for your 
convenience in ordering several 
items. 

3. Creative Crafts with Crayola. 
A 32-page book of ideas on how 
to make useful gifts, party games, 
invitations, and many other arti- 
cles — all of which the busy 
teacher can use or adapt for her 
own classes. (Binney & Smith 
Company ) 

1. New Aids to Help Teach Mens- 
trual Hygiene. Indicate quantity 
desired of each number. ( Person- 
al Products Corporation) 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered. A booklet for pre- 
adolescent girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. <A booklet for fully ma- 
tured girls. 

4, Educational Portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. A complete teach- 
ing kit. 

9. How Shall I Tell My Daugh- 
ter? A booklet for mothers. 

6. A free preview of the new 
film “Molly Grows Up”. 

31. Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways. Wall mural 
8 feet wide. In full color. Shows 
the most interesting spots along 
the highways.. Includes a 9-page 
booklet “How to see America” 


. 


DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS 


FUL WBe TVs Bl 5 10) « ee ae 27 
Association of American Railroads ........ 6 
Binney & Smith Company ........................ 26 
CCS CS Fr el ease en lene 6), 
DPIevaAL ORAL ee ee 29 
Field Enrterprises: ..22.:..-.-.-c-:ccs.se.:-ssocesssec-s. 33 
Greyhound Lines, Ine. ..............0.0........... 25 
Ginn and Company 0.0.0.0... --soeeceecsseesceesees 3 
Harcourt & Company .......0.0.0......... 4 
Harlow Publishing Corporation .............. 32 
Moline Kaiox. Press: csc ese, 29 
Laidlaw Brothers ..........00..00..00--.......... it 
Lippincott Company .... 32 
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State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. ; 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Name = 





USE THIS COUPON 


I indicate quantity desired 





Subject 





School Name 





School Address 





City 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
where more than one copy is available. 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Girls 


Enrollment: 





Boys 


which gives the historical back- 
ground of bus travel and how to 
take a bus trip. Both the novice 
and the seasoned traveler will 
like this. Booklet also includes 
one page of study outline on bus 
travel. (Greyhound Lines) 

32. Catalog. 1954 edition of fold- 
ing chairs with book-racks and 
other accessories, and including 
new spring-arch upholstered 
chairs. (American Seating Com- 
pany ) 

33. Bibliography of Railroad. 
Literature—new and revised edi- 
tion of useful reference for teach- 
ers and librarians. (Association 
of American Railroads) 

34. Best Books for Young People 
gives full description of books 
for children and young people 
published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company in 1954. 

14. Worktext Catalog 64 pages. 
Lists Worktest, workbooks, teach- 
ing aids, tests, readers and library 
books in fields of mathematics, 
science, music, tests, reading, his- 
tory, health, shopwork, and many 
others. (The Steck Company ) 


Personal Products Co. ...........-......ce:0:00--.-- 21 
(Johnson & Johnson) 
Row: Petersoni&: Gos -...5:..5.5.cdeh oct cectten 22 
MCHOOMM SONWICON es oe 32 
Silver Burdett Company |... 31 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. ......... 23 
Southern Bell Telephone 

and Telegraph Company ................ C-3 
Southern Desk Company ....................... 30 
Teachers’ Placement Service ................ 32 
dhe: Steeks Gompanys ote cecccccs 4 
University of Kentucky 0000000000000... C-4 
William Wrigley, Jr. Company .............. 28 





Do you know that Associate 
members are now swelling our 
KEA headquarters fund? Ask 
your superintendent for details. 





DORSEY TOURS, INC. 
504 Elizabeth Ave., So. Charleston, W. Va. 


SEND FREE TRAVEL 
INFORMATION TO 


Name. 


Address__ 

















Good reading—anytime! 


$2 


each 






ANGELS IN PINAFORES 
by Alice Lee Humphreys 


HEAVEN IN MY HAND 


| | ave of adjectives 
have been used in the reviews 
of these books, yet, after read- 
ing them, you probably would 
describe these heart-warming 
volumes in still another way. 
They are “appealing” and cer- 
tainly “unique.” Get yours to- 
day! 


at your book dealers 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
Richmond, Virginia 








Black Beauty 
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day for me, but I didn’t peep, for 
I didn’t know that she just wanted 
toread me. That night, when Jim 
got all the work done and had 
helped Ma in the kitchen, he got 
me out and started to read. Then 
Pa started fussing about no ac- 
count youngins. About that time 





superior 


Ma came in and she told Pa to go 
on to bed that she had some knitt- 
ing to do and to let Jim read until 
she got ready to go to bed. Pa 
went to undressing, but he was 
doing a lot of muttering to him- 
self, 

After a while, Ma said, “Jim, 
what on earth is that book about?” 
“Oh. Ma, it’s about a horse; you 
just ought to read it.” “Huh, I 


uditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 


Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 
of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 
and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





| SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Exclusive Kentucky Distributor 
The Chas. H. Bunch Co. 
337 West Main Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Telephone WAbash 8488 — Res. CHerokee 2993 
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looked everywhere fer it today. [ 


I was aimin to read while your 
Pa went to mill.” Next morning | 
was hid in the cupboard in plain 
view where Ma could find me. 
The milking, sweeping and bed 
making all done, Ma picked me 
up and sat down to churn. She 
churned and churned, and read 
and read, until Pa came in to eat 
his dinner. Oh boy, did he take 
a fit when he found Ma reading. 
butter spattered all over the 
hearth and no food cooked! The 
only thing that kept me from be- 
ing burned was that Ma forgot to 
put wood on the fire and there was 
only ashes left in the fireplace. 
Ma picked me up and brushed me 
off and placed me on the mantel 
and then went to the kitchen to 
build a fire in the cook stove. Pa 
sat down to cool off; then he 
picked up the churn and set it 
on the kitchen table. He went 
on out the kitchen door to get 
some fire wood. After re-kind]- 
ing the fire, he sat down and took 
a little snooze. 


M. finally called him to din- 


ner. They just ate and never 
spoke a word, but I could tell by 
looking at Ma that she was deter- 
mined not to be out-done. After 
she washed the dishes, she walked 
right in and picked me up and 
started reading. Pa went out and 
grubbed awhile and when he came 
back, he brought her some sas- 
safras roots to make some tea. 
Then Ma began to give him a 
piece of her mind, and I never 
heard such a goin’ over as she 
gave him. She talked about poor 
little Jimmy and said she wanted 
her children to get an education. 
She made Pa feel pretty bad, and 
Pa said he would do better. That 
made everything all right. 

That evening when Jimmy 
came home, he was so surprised to 
see me on the mantel right over 
the big fire place and he almost 
fainted when Ma said, “Jim, yer 
Pa said fer you to feed the pigs 
and then you could finish your 
hook. I wish you didn’t have to 
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take it back tomorrow, as I shore 
would like to read it.” “Oh, that’s 
all right, Ma. The woman on the 
bookmobile won’t mind when I 
tell her that you are reading it.” 

“Oh, Pa,” yelled Jim the next 
day as he rushed in from school 
with “ole Shep” at his heels, “the 
bookmobile driver sent you a 
bran new book and said that she 
didn’t want anybody to read it 
but you. She said she would be 
up here next week to buy some 
sweet tater plants and to look at 
your pigs. She said she wanted 
you to read the book and tell her 
how you liked it.” Pa finally took 
the package that was wrapped in 
the latest newspaper. He started 
to lay it down and then he decided 
to open it, and when he un- 
wrapped it, there was “The Beat- 
enest Boy.” Ma gave a big laugh 
and said, “Pa, she shore knows 
you!” 


‘Tis next morning it was rain- 
ing and Pa couldn’t work, so he 
decided that he would look 
through the book. Then he dis- 
covered that he could read it. 
This book was different from the 
one that Matilain had brought 
home about five years ago. Ma 
came in and saw Pa reading and 
she just smiled a conquering smile 
and picked me up again for about 
the twentieth time, sat down and 
started reading and churning. 
That night Pa built a bigger 
fire; Ma cleaned the lamp chim- 
ney, and everyone enjoyed read- 
ing. Next morning I was loaned 
to Ma’s baby sister and we 
traveled about two miles further 
up the holler. Then I went from 
house to house. One time I went 
over the mountain to another 
county. I was carried in saddle 
bags across the mile, and another 
time I was caught out in the rain. 
Finally I came back to Jim’s 
house and was I surprised to see 
about five of my brothers and 
sisters resting cozily on the 
mantel! That night Pa fussed and 
fumed about me looking so dilap- 
idated and told Ma to not loan 
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any more books until they knew 
how to use markers and not turn 
the leaves down. 

I am now back at home, a little 
weak and wobbly, with several 
dirty pages, — maybe one or 
two torn, and a very lame back, 
but, oh, the fun that I have had 
in the country! 

If only my friends could take 
a trip with me and spend the 
night in the country; smell that 
good ham and cornbread; taste 
those good shucky beans and those 





delicious fried pies, and see the 


eagerness and enthusiasm with 
which a book is read, then and 
only then, could they realize the 
wonderful service that they are 
rendering to the true American 
citizen through the use of the 
bookmobile. 
ANNOUNCING 
Southeastern Regional Class- 
room Teachers Conference: 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee November 5 and 


6. 





A new elementary program 





WAYS OF OUR LAND 
Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


Grade 3 


Todd and Cooper 
Grade 5 


the world of today. 


MAN’S WAYS AND TIMES 


A new history program that presents the vital 
story of man's changing ways of living. 


OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 
Lewis Paul Todd e Kenneth S. Cooper 


NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


Geography, map, and picture consultant: 


Clarence W. Sorensen 


Teaching aids and guides: 
by Helen M. Flynn and Mildred C. Letton 
some outstanding features of this program: 


@ its selection of events from the past throws clear light on 


@ its writing is dramatic, alive, and clear. 
e its illustrations and maps are superb teaching tools. 


e@ through stories of real people, it demonstrates how men 
have learned to live in their world. 


Silver Burdett Company 





Chicago, Illinois 


Grade 4 


WORLD WAYS 
Todd and Cooper 
Grade 6 








Representative: AUSTIN S. DURHAM 





9 Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Ky. 
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x NOTICE 3x 


Before you buy any books for your school 
or classroom library, you should have our 
FREE classified list of the Best Books for 
Boys and Girls, from J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Box X54, School Library Dept., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. 








SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our MWMotte 


Service to the School Children 


of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 
We Sell the Best in 


School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 















HARLOW 
WORKBOOKS 


Work Side-by-Side 


with your text... 


270 titles .. . probably we have one which fits 


your text. Write today for FREE CATALOGUE. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


fe P-Var-\, [ele c7.\ 


OKLAHOMA CITY 










YOU the Teacher 





Continued from page 14 


your profession and are you loyal 
to it? If you have a low opinion 
of your job, how can you expect 
laymen to place a higher evalu- 
ation on it? Someone has said 
that self-praise may be discounted 
as biased but self-criticism is al- 
ways accepted as frankness. 

May there always be disagree- 
ments as to teaching methods, 
aims, etc., in education—they are 
healthy, but the quickest way to 
destroy faith in your school pro- 
gram and not to build good pub- 
lic relations is through individual 
criticism of your fellow teacher, 
or teachers in other schools. “You 
know Mrs. Jones, Johnny was in 
Miss X’s room last year and she 
didn’t cover the work with them. 
That’s why he is having such a 
terrible time keeping up in my 
No, take them where you 
find them and carry them as far 
as you can. 

Do you recall the rating or 
training scales which are used in 
teacher training institutions or 
perhaps in your own school sys- 
tem as the basis for inservice 
training, for promotion or reten- 
tion? On all of them in addition 
to such traits as pride, loyalty, 
and interest there are those of 
tolerance, humor, balance (is she 
a well-balanced person), good 
taste, a soft voice, free from ner- 
vous tension, a pleasant smile, 
good taste in dressing, free from 
extremes in fads and fashions. 

Aren’t all of these excellent at- 
tributes for public relations? 

Eccentricities may attract at- 
tention but do not necessarily 
bring about admiration. 

Are you a Monday to Friday, 
8:00 to 3:00 teacher? Do you 
live outside your school com- 
munity, drive to school just in 


class.” 





Many vacancies still exist. 


write us NOW. 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 

If you do not have a position or want a better one, 

We guarantee satisfaction. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone — CApital 4-2882 


Member NATA 








time for the opening bell, and 
leave promptly at dismissal time. 
never to identify yourself with 
the Community? Do you suffer 
through a PTA meeting and 
frown upon your fellow teachers 
for starting a discussion or ex- 
pressing an opinion which might 
prolong the meeting? If you are. 
then your teaching is not nearly 
so effective as it might be. It 
has been stated that the profes- 
sional teacher lives on the job, 
the unprofessional lives off the 
job. 

But if you rate high on the 
rating scale just mentioned, then 
you are one who identifies him- 
self with community activities, 
finds opportunities and takes the 
time to talk about the good things 
which are happening in your 
classroom and in those of your 
colleagues; alert always to pos: 
sibilities for good feature stories 
for the press, radio, or the tele- 
vision; always stressing what 
teachers do—not what they want: 
explaining low salaries and in- 
adequate buildings and facilities 
in terms of what they are doing to 
their children’s education. Public 
relations wise, low salaries are 
unfortunate but the public can be 
brought around to raise them 
more readily through the convic- 
tion that the education program is 
being impaired for their chil- 
dren through the loss of superior 
teachers and the necessity to use 
inadequate teaching aids and 
buildings. 

Teachers, next to your pupils. 
you are the most important per- 
son in the whole scheme of edu- 
cation, 


Opportunities to teach English 
in the secondary schools of the 
Federal Republic of Germany are 
open to American graduate stu- 
dents or teachers under the Edu- 
cational Exchange Program con- 
ducted by the Department of 
State, announced by Mr. Kenneth 
Holland,. President of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, | 
East 67th Street, New York City. 
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seen it? 


America's Famous Child Development Plan 


Never before 


such a wealth 


of material 
to help you 
enrich your 


curriculum! 


October, 1954 


Now 15 volumes—7 completely new! 
Hundreds of beautifully illustrated 
stories, poems, fairy tales, adventures 
—to arouse children’s interest, supply 
necessary visual imagery, help you 
initiate topics. 


New science volume — exciting illus- 
trations, interpretations of living 
things, the sky, earth, machines. 


New art volume —finest creative pro- 
grams ever worked out for children. 
Hundreds of appreciation activities! 


New music volume—new fun with 
sound and rhythm—songs, hymns, lull- 
abies! 


New guidance material — over 150 
specialists help you better understand 
children, explain different behavior- 
types to parents. 


Complete with curriculum and corre- 
sponding correlations for each of the 
early grades. Helps enrich your back- 
ground, locate teaching aids and ma- 
terials needed, develop strong year 
’round program. 


At no change in price! If you haven’t 
seen the new Childcraft edition, write 
for full information today. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 3220, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Upon action of the KEA Board of Directors this Directory will appear in the Journal three times a year- 


KEA DIRECTORY 





September, December and ; 


March. The reorganization of departments was not completed in time for the September issue, therefore it was held over until October. 


Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 
FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Louis Litchfield, Marion 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—John Howard, Lewisport 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Claudius Harris, Scottsville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Lillian B. Johnston, Lebanon 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Alton Ross, LaGrange 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 
Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—J. W. Gregory, Lancaster 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, 218 Church Street, 
Lexington 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Robert Hellard, Maysville 
Secretary—Charles Elswick, Zebulon 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President--Garland Creech, Liberty 
Secretary——-O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Thomas Gabbard, Silver Grove 
Secretary--J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—L. W. Buchanan, Artemus 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President-—W. L. Cooper, Stuart Robinson School, 
Blackey 
Secretary—Arthur Eversole, 


1422 Goddard 


Hazard 


KEA Departments and Sections 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot PRINCIPALS 
President—Mrs. Alma McLain, R. 3, Maysville 
Secretary-——Mrs. Sara Belle Wellington, 2500 
Broadmeade, Louisville 5 
Direcrors oF PuptL PERSONNEL 
President—Ermest Fox, 400 Lafayette Drive, 


Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen W. Wallingford, Maysville 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS 
President—A. J. Ries, duPont Manual High 


School, Louisville 3 
Secretary—T. T. Knight, 
R. 4, Louisville 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
President—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
Secretary—James Sublett, 618 West Jefferson, 
Louisville 2 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISION 
anp CuRRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
President—Frank G. Dickey, College of Educa- 
tion, U. of Ky., Lexington 29 
Secretary—Eddie Belcher, Board of Education, 
Louisville 8 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
President—C. C. Graham, Berea 
Secretary—Russell Goodaker, Princeton 
TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
President—Mrs. Mary M. Robertson, 
Louisville 4 
Secretary—Mrs. 
Owensboro 


Southern High School, 


636 Rubel, 


. Hines, 2536 Allen Street, 


KEA Planning Board 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Kentucky Business Epucation Re 
President—Vernon Musselman, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 29 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, 
School, Frankfort 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 
President—Richard Wiley, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—(not reported) 
Kentucky CLAssIcAL SOcIETY 
President—W. L. Carr, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 
School, Covington 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COUNSELORS 
anp Deans oF WOMEN 
President—Harriet Chatfield, Ashland High 
School, Ashland 
Secretary—(to be elected in October) 
Kentucky Councit or TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Aimee Alexander, 653 Park Place, 
Harrodsburg 
Secretary—Mildred A. 
Ave., Louisville 
CONFERENCE OF ForeIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
President—W. L. Dennis, Louisville Male 
Girls High, Louisville 3 
Secretary—Thomas F. Rogers, Valley High 
School, Box 82, Valley Station 
Kentucky Councit oF GeocraPHyY TEACHERS 
President—Elizabeth Zachari, Board of Education, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—T. P. 
GUIDANCE 
President—Ben X. Freeman, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—William Wesley, 
Fort Knox 
KenTucKY ASSOCIATION For HEALTH, 
PHysICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
President oe Clay, U. of Ky., Lexington 29 
Secretary B. Whalin, Department of 
—r kat Frankfort 
Kentucky HicH ScHoot CoacHEs ASSOCIATION 
President —Edgar McNabb, Beechwood H. S., 
Ft. Mitchell via Covington 
Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine 
Kentucky AssociaTION oF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Officers to be named) 
Kentucky State INpusTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 
President—Robert Ackman, Southern High 
School, R. 4, Louisville 
Secretary—S. F. Pulowski, Fort Knox High 
School, Fort Knox 
CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 
President—Lula Dalton, 2006 Trevillian Way, 
Louisville 5 
Secretary—Edwina Jones, 640 Fourteenth Street, 
Bowling Green 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF PHysics TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. E. E. Mayo, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8 
KENTUCKY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
President—James S. Calvin, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 29 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, 
Lexington 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Officers to be named) 
KENTUCKY COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
President—G. H. Hallman, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary —Winnifred Broderick, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville 2 


Frankfort High 


Holmes High 


Dougherty, 1428 Goddard 


and 


Field, U. of Ky., 


Lexington 29 
Board of Education, 


Terrace, 


18 E. Rose 


Commissi 
Term Expires 





SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT TEACHING 
President—J. W. Devor, Asbury College, Wilmo:> 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
Kentucky ArT EpUCATION ASSOCIATION 


President—Clara Eagles, Murray State College, 
Murray 

Secretary—John Dillehay, Silver Hills, New 
Albany, Indiana 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
President—Thelma Sloan, Manual High School, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Blazier, Mt. Vernon 
Kentucky Music Epucators ASsoctaTION 
President—Zaner Zerkle, Board of Education, 


Lexington 
Secretary—Joe M. Beach, 221 Floral Park, 
Lexington 
Kentucky SpercH ArTS ASSOCIATION 
President—Mrs. Thelma Beeler, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay 


High School, 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
President—Mrs. Virginia Rice, Box 392, Morehead 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, U. of Ky., 

Lexington 29 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
(not reported) 
DistrinutivE EDUCATION 
President—John T. Sweeney, 
Lexington 
Secretary—(not reported) 
Home Economics 
President—Mrs. Mable 
School, Paducah 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann Hale, 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
President—William K. Vice, Paintsville 
Secretary—Devert Owens, Hazard 
VocATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Lindsey Allen, 1510 Heyburn ' 
Building, Louisville 2 
Secretary—Catherine Schroerlueke, 
Heyburn Building, Louisville 2 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Edna Lindle, 304 Clay Street, 
Henderson 
Secretary -Elizabeth Bennett, 2801 Grinstead 
Drive, Louisville 6 


KEA Associated Groups 
Kentucky FoLKLore Society 
President—Herbert Halpert, Murray State 
College, Murray 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky ' 
State College, Bowling Green 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF FUTURE 
T&ACHERS OF AMERICA 


Lexington 


1011 Bryan Avenue, 


Harrison, Heath High 


Hawesville 


1510 


President—Bruce DeBruhl, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Jane Collier, Transylvania College, 
Lexington 


Kentucky Hicgh ScHoot ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Commissioner—Ted Sanford, Exchange Building, 
Lexington 
{ssistant Commissioner—J. B. Mansfield, 
Exchange Building, Lexington 
KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL Society - 
President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 Lakeside 
Drive, Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tabler, 
rive, Louisville 6 
Kentucky ScHoot Boarps Association 
President—J. V. Vittitow, Owensboro 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 29 


2923 Riedling 


on on Professional Ethics 
Term Expires 


: C. H. Farley, Pikeville .............. ca 30, 1957 
John Boyd, Union College, Barbourville 0.0.0.0 April 15, 1955 tn eo — 30, 1956 
Charles Graham, Berea College, Berea seee---June 30, 1957 Mrs. Ruth Carpenter Price, Russellville eeeees ...... June 30, 1955 
sh Se ee mes - = Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville .... ass Beanbeswaisiocuions ae | 30, 1958 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville 2000000000000... faa seceeeeeeeeeee dune 30, 1956 une 
hn Boyd, U Coll , Barbo ville all 955 
Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, Frankfort ................ January 1, 1956 sai ee es eee a ee 
J. A. Caywood, Independence . aur June 30, 1957 Commission on Teacher iieitien and 
Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray June 30, 1955 Professional Standards r E 
: a a : oa ; a erm Expires 
Glenn O. Swing, Board of Education, Covington June 30, 1955 Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 5, Chairman ......June 30, 1955 
Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, Lexington June 30, 1956 Harry Sparks, Murray State ‘iat Murray .June 30, 1956 
L. H. Lutes, Falmouth .....0.0.0........ June 30, 1957 Mrs. William Allen, Pembroke sense . . June 30, 1957 
“ he ‘ ee Mary Lawrence, 1366 High Street, “Bowling Green June 30, 1956 
John Fred Williams, Ashland June 30, 1956 James T. Alton ; ss Mus 80: 1055 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah June 30, 1956 R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Ke entucky State "Gallnee, Richmond ...June 30, 1957 
Lee Francis Jones, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green June 30, 1956 4 a ge a rset poe 30, 1955 
ee celia : z oe Wes ERIN, DOIN. sg cocsscaseeds cies une 30, 1955 
Arley Wheeler, Glendale June 30, 1956 Monroe Wicker, Morehead State College, Morehead June 30, 1957 
Elizabeth Bennett, 2801 Grinstead Drive, Louisville 6 June 30, 1956 Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue : June 30, 1955 
Mrs. Martha Sue Williams, 2953 Hackworth, Ashland June 30, 1956 Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, Frankfort 
Aléveda'- Biss. Setence Hill s ss John Boyd, Union College, Barbourville—ex-officio 
eee anes, Sceemce Ens June 30, 1956 Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association—ex-oflicio 
Joe Koehler, Bellevue June 30. 1956 Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, Frankfort i 
James Pursifull, Pineville June 30, 1956 ae x Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
ichmond 
(Vacancies exist in teacher members of the Planning Board in the Second, Central Lillian Lehman, Kentucky Education Association, Secretary 


ind Upper Kentucky River Education Associations) 
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(Vacancy exists in the Uppe 


r Cumberland Education Association) 
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Expires 
0, 1957 
0, 1956 
0, 1955 
0, 1958 
5, 1955 


Expires 
0, 1955 
0, 1956 
0, 1957 
0, 1956 
0, 1955 
0, 1957 
0, 1955 
0, 1955 
0, 1957 
0, 1955 
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“ADVENTURES 
IN 
TELEZONIA” 


Instruction in good telephone usage is very impor- 
tant in preparing today’s children for the adult life of 
tomorrow. Modern educators quickly realize the 


advantage of courteous, polite “telephone manners”. 





A film entitled ““Adventures In Telezonia” has been 


prepared as a teaching aid by your Telephone Com- 
pany. “Adventures In Telezonia” and supplemental 


teaching aids are available for use in your classroom. 


Call your local Southern Bell Manager to arrange for 


the use of these teaching aids. 


Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AN APPROVED 
PROGRAM 
ON 
TELEPHONE USAGE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

















HELEN ROSHELL 
-DM.BLDG-BD.OF ED. 
5TH & HILL STS. 
LOUISVILLE*Sek¥e 











— The William S. Taylor Education Building 


Maus Right to ‘Kuceuledge 
pud the free Use “hereof 


THIs IS THE THEME for a meeting important to school people of the state—the 31st 
Annual Educational Conference and 20th Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colleges, Secondary, and Elementary Schools—to be held at the University of 
Kentucky on October 29-30. Dr. William F. Russell, President Emeritus of Teachers 


College, Columbia University, will be the principal speaker. 





Interesting group meetings are planned by the Commissions on Higher, Second- 
ary. and Elementary Education. There also will be special meetings for school ad- 
ministrators. school librarians. and teachers of art, business education. English. foreign 


languages. and health. physical education and recreation. 


Plan now to attend this very worth while conference. 













& 
SECOND SEMESTER — FEB. 5 - JUNE 4 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 


















